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' Trucking in North Carolins. 


Qn the fourth of March, we paid 
a visit to the noted North Carolina 
track region around Newberne. 
Newberne is about 100 miles south- 
east of Raleigh, and is reached by 
way of the North Carolina railroad, 
now a part of the Richmond and 
Danville system, to Goldsborough, 
and thence by the Atlantic and 
North Carolina R. R., nicknamed 
in :North Carolina. the. ‘Mullet 
Road,’”’ because of the great fish 
business transacted over it. It isa 
pleasant old town, occupying the 
point of land between the Neuse and 
Trent rivers, at the mouth of the 
latter stream. The Neuse is here 
navigable for large steamers, and 
the transportation facilities by water 
and rail are both good. The conntep 





~ growth of early vegetables. The soil 
is a dark sandy loam, growing darker 
in color as we go from the water 
front back towards the swamps, where 
it becomes a jet black peat. At the 
time of our visit there had been 
quite a sharp frost, and the fields of 
peas and cabbage showed some ef- 
fects of it, though not to any dis- 
astrous extent. The culture of these 
‘early crops is more extensive than I 
had supposed. 
entirely filled with cabbage or peas, 
were to be seen on every hand mile 
after mile. Some of the fields of 


f) ory cabbage I estimated to contain 


from 75 to 100 acres, while the 
acreage of peas seemed but slightly 
leas. The pea crop is not so far 


.! advanced as it was when the great 


frost of last March played such 
havoc, and the prospect is that the 
crop; will be very great this year. 
Some cabbages were already being 
cut, and a few weeks hence these 
great fields will have been swept 
clean. The acreage of Irish pota- 
toes appears smaller than usual and 
much later, on account of the con- 
tinuous rainfall which has delayed 
planting. 
greasing for the later crops of snap 
beans, squashes and melons, and the 
large compost piles gave evidence 
of the liberal manuring practiced. 
«Though the weather at the time of 
our visit was still cool, the old town 
Was gay with flowers. Great bushes 
of Gardenias (Cape Jessamines) were 
full of buds, and in their gigantic 
size put. to shame the little plarits 
We used to nurse in greenhouses in 


Marylee’. ‘The Cape Jensumine 
blooms continuously here from April 
to December, and grows much larger 
than in the uplands about Raleigh. 
Camellias, though not so common as 


Vast level fields, 


Work is rapidly pro-- 


the Gardenias, were already in full 
bloom, and we saw one, apparently 
«Sarah Frost,’’ covered with splen- 
did flowers. The old double white 
Camellia is rather more tender 
than the colored varieties and is 
seldom seen outside. I was surprised 
not to find Azaleas more grown. 
The people hardly realize the ca- 
pacity of their climate in the way 
of shrubbery, and seem content 
generally with the evergreen Euony- 
mus, Gardenias and Forsythias and 
Spireas. In many yards were splen- 
did beds of white Iris in bloom; 
Hyacinths were a little past their 
prime, but the Narcissus of several 


oe ee ie ia ers, 


Safrano rose had opened its buds, 
and tea roses everywhere were setting 
buds. All this when the papers an- 
nounced five inches of snow in 
Baltimore and Richmond. Straw- 
berries were showing a few blooms, 
but had evidently been nipped a 
little by the frost, and fears were 
expressed that the cold had hurt 
the peaches and plums which were 
in full bloom. Some injury has been 
done here about Raleigh, but we hope 
that most of our peaches are not 
open enough to be entirely killed. 
The fact that the frost was much 
less severe than last spring, and the 
blooms not so far advanced, gives 
us hope that they may escape. The 
rains still continue and we can 
hardly ascertain the true state of 
affairs until we have a few days of 





sunshine. W. F. Massey. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Cold Waves. 


Four classes of men are directly 
interested in the knowledge of the 
approach of cold waves: farmers, 
shippers, sailors and insurance men. 
Between the signal service office and 
the newspapers, to those in cities, or 
on lines of railroad where the daily 
papers are received soon after their 
publication, this news is available, 
but not so to those at a distance in 
thecountry. Those who have studied 
the cold wave warnings know that 
usually they take two directions, 
either sweeping aputheast from Mon- 
tana over most of the United States, 








or moving more easterly and confin- 







ing themselves te the tier of states 
south of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence river. Now, while these things 
are known and appreciated, their 
causes are not so well known. 

The origin and causes of rains 
may be found in every work on 
physics. But the method of their 
prediction is not usually given. The 
signal service office, with the view of 
rendering the predictions more ac- 


cessible‘to the public, have published 


a volume, by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, 
so well-known to scientific circles, 
on «Storm and Weather Predic- 
tions,’’ from which we extract the 
following passages bearing on the 
subject that may interest THz Far- 
MER’S intelligent readers : 

He divides the atmosphere into 
four layers, but the cold waves are 


, ae ee 
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ion the upper surface of the pres 


or fog up to the lowest cloud sur- 
face: Throughout this region tem- 
erature is in the day time regulated 
by purely convective action due to 
interchange of air in the dry stage ; 
but, in the night time, this stratum 
is to be divided into two portions; 
the lowest near the earth where the 
convection is entirely wanting and 
radiation controls the temperature ; 
the upper one, constituting by far 
the greater portion of the stratum, 
in which convection still goes on but 
is less active than in the day time. 

Third, the higher stratum, whose 
temperature depends on the equili- 
brium between the absorption and 
radiation that goes on between this 
stratum, on the one hand, and the 
clouds, fog, earth and air beneath, 
and the sun, moon and stars above. 

Many persons suppose that the 
cold air that starts east of the Rocky 
Mountains and flows southeast over 
the United States and constitutes 
our cold waves, has its origin in this 
third stratum. Prof. Abbe is of the 
opinion that while it is possible they 
may, still there are greater reasons 
for believing they originate in the 
first, «‘where the dry air of the first 
stratum cooled by radiation toward 
the cold ground below it, and toward 
the clear sky above it, accumulates 
in deeper layers in the long winter 
nights of the Arctic regions, and 


flows toward any region where as- 


cending buoyant werm air offers it 
enough opportunity. Its flow is 
due to a slight gradient of pressure 
in the direction of the flow and not 


concerned with oly the firet mo be expected. Thus, in Wic 





to a eyclonic flow around a low area. 
It is not likely that these cold wavés 
can be due to the descent of cold air 
from above; all the circumstances 
point to the conclusion that they 
represent the horizontal flow of im- 
mense masses of dry air from the 
northern regions, and that their 
cooling has been originally due ‘to 
terrestrial radiation unopposed by 
solar heat, aqueous vapor, or clondy 
skies. They are comparatively shal- 


‘low and broad masses of cold dry 


air, whose dryness is as important 
as their temperature.” 

From this it is fair to conclude 
that if for several consecutive days 
there has been a rise of tempera- 
ture above the normal, either in the 
immediate section, or on its south 
side outside, then a cold wave 


second and third instant, f 
by a dropping to 27° on the morn- 
ing of the fourth. The same oc- 
curred on the third, fourth and fifth 
of February, in 1889, when the ther- 
mometer was 49°, 47° and 54° re- 
spectively, followed by a fall on the 
sixth to 20°. The normal tempera- 
ture of the month was 31° in ’89, 
and 44°in’90. A long observation 


of some 20 years, at Princess Anne, 


prior to 1850, gives the average tem- 
perature of the month at 39°. And 
an examination of our own records, 
as well as those at Princess Anne, 
shows this rule to be a safe one. We 
can, by attention, preserve plants 
from the effects of cold waves, but 
not fruit trees. The importance 
of cold wave signals is generally ac- 
knowledged; we simply desire to add 
somewhat to their value where inac- 
cessible. A. 
= e- 


What's the Matter with the Farmer? 





This question has been, and is 
still, being asked of every one, and 
by every one, from the President of 
the United States down, and why? 
Because it is getting to be the seri- 
ous question of the nation. The 
very foundation of our nations! 
greatness is being undermined. It 
is no longer to be denied that if 
farming, the main stay of any na- 
tion, is going to ruin and decay, the 
nation, or people that allow it, 
must go down in the same ruin. 

The effects of the depressed con- 
dition of farming has been felt to 
such an extent in every other pro- 
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fession and branches of trade that 
cool, solid, brainy men have turned 
sick at heart. The man with his 
millions no longer feels at rest when 
his mind turns to the deplorable 
condition of the average farmer; 
he, too, shares in the feeling of in- 
security, no longer has that confi- 
dence he once had in his millions. 
Therefore, he, as well ag the many 
others that have their money, prop- 
erty and the safety of the nation at 
heart, are trying to solve the ques- 
tion of «‘What is the matter with 
the farmer?”’ in hopes there may be 
found a remedy to save him and the 
nation. 

I have been looking over the mat- 
ter, reading carefully, and listening 
“attentively to what has been brought 
out on this question, in hopes some 
one would strike the key note and 
bring forth the sound, even though 
it would be disagreeable to some 
ears; but nothing has been ad- 
vanced that I have seen or heard to 
locate the seat of the disease—many 
charge it to the tariff—others to the 
insufficiency of money in circula- 
tion; others to trusts and combi- 
nations; others to the heavy taxes; 
others to gambling in produce—in 
fact, it is charged to every cause and 
every party but the right one. I 
have asked myself the question, why 
this close-mcuthed action? Does 
any one fear to bring the diseased 
child home and lay it at the door of 
its parents, or are the~ masses out- 
side of the farmers so blind they 
cannot see the cause and who is re- 
sponsible for it? 

Now, I say the farmer, and he 
alone, is responsible for all our ills; 
it is he alone that downed our own 
profession; that fills the pockets of 
the nation and the nation’s trades, 
manufactures and professions, and 
makes himself and his family beg- 
gars, dragging them down to a level 
with the earth, that all may walk 
over him. 

Here is your independent go-as- 
you-please farmer: «‘Who owns this 
farm?’ «I do, sir.”’ ‘Any mort- 


gage on it?’’ «Yes, more than it 
will bring.”” ‘Do you pay up the 
interest?’ «Sometimes [I am _ be- 


hind two or three years.”” «Why 
don’t they foreclose?”’ «It wouldn’t 
bring more’n half the mortgage.” 
«Who owns your stock, farm imple- 
ments, house furniture, &,?’’ ««Mr. 
B. has a mortgage on them and my 
coming crop; he sends me some pro- 
visions, a little fertilizer and seeds; 
[send him my crop and he pays 
himself out of it.’”’ «Do you ever 
get any returns?’ «Yes, he sends 
me statements showing me I am 
square; some times there is some- 
thing to make up to him.”’ 

This man is one of your indepen- 
dent farmers, and there are thou- 
sands of them in this state. He 
has shown you he doesn’t own the 
bed he lies in, the horse he rides, 
nor the cow that helps feed his 
family. Still, you can’t starve him 
out; he will get enough in some way 
off the place he lives on—don’? call 
ita farm for Heaven’ s sake—to keep 





soul and body together, and you will 
see him around talking up the Re- 
publican, the Democratic or the Pro- 
hibition party. He has business at 
the store to attend to, but none at 
home. What are that plow, cultivator 
and harrow doing in the field since 
last summer? What’s that gate doing 
pulled off the hinges and rotted out 
on the side of the road? What’s 

that woman doing with -that axe? 
Cutting wood to cook something for 
that independent go-as-you-please 


| farmer that has lots of time to talk 


up his party and attend to the or- 
ders of the boss, but no time to 
look after the interests of his family; 
no time to think, to read, or try to 
work up some plan that will im- 
prove him and his family’s condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, the farmers 
are the only class on earth you can- 
not starve out. He will get enough 
off the place he is on to keep life in 
him, whilst other classes have first 
to get the money before they can 
get the feed. If there was any way 
to starve him to terms as others are, 
you could knock some of his bull- 
headed independence out of him 
and induce him to use his brain and 
energies to help himself and his 
his class, 

I ask the question, do the pro- 
ducts of the farm bring any wealth 
to the nation and its people? With- 
out the products of the farm the na- 
tion, the railroads, the manufactures 
and the merchants would te bank- 
rupt in ashort time. How are these 
interests now prospering? Fairly 
well, and would be doing far better 
if the farming class was doing only 
one-half as well as they (the other 
classes) are now doing. How is it 
with the farmer? His nose is to the 
grindstone with his heels in the air. 
He paid for the grindstone. He 
paid the men to swing his heels up 
in the air. He pays the men to run 
that stone at lightning speed for his 
especial use. He growls and kicks 
about it; but that is soon made all 
right, when one of the bosses comes 
along and tells him to go in for his 
party and do noble work for some 
outcast of a politician, and he will 
see that he has & chance for a cer- 
tain office, said office having already 
been promised to fifty others. But 
why is it, if all other classes are be- 
ing benefited or getting rich from 
farm products, that the farming in- 
terest is so depressed and farmers so 
poor? Because he is an independent 
farmer and can attend to his own 
business without the advice or as- 
sistance of his fellow farmer, He 
prefers to take a lone hand; the 
cards and odds are against him; the 
game is lost. Some say, give usa 
protective tariff on our products. 
No matter how much tariff was pat 
on, you never would get enough of it 
to fill your pipe with tobacco. Some 
say, let us have a free and unlimited 
coinage of silver; others, start the 
steam press and run out millions of 
greenbacks, until we have a circu- 
lating medium of about $60 per 
head. Say they did make it 860 
per capita, how are you going to get 





your share, Mr. Farmer? You’ve got 
nothing to get it with. But if some 
one gave it to you, how long would 
it be before some moneyed king 
would add it to his pile? 

Some say Jet the United States 


Government divide up the surplus in’ 


the Treasury, loan it to the states at 
low rates of interest, and the states 
loan it to the farmers on their 
farms. 

If you don’t think the farmer is 
degraded enough now,.apply this to 
him and he’ll get there; but I hope 
I’ll never live to see God’s noblest 
work brought to such disgrace. I 
care nothing for the tariff on our 
products. If the government wants 
to do anything to stimulate and 
build up farming, let them pay prize 
money on every bushel of surplus 
stuff sold from the farm until there 
will have been paid into each farm- 
ing district $60 per capita of its in- 
habitance, and then stop. This would 
be nothing more than what the gov- 
ernment is doing for the manufac- 
turers, only the people pay the tariff, 
or prize money, and not the govern- 
ment, 

If I had the say I would give the 
farmer nothing. He should have 
no charity—no class legislation. He 
has the power; he has the ways and 
means to make himself fat and 
happy and a blessing to the nation, 
if he would. He is too contrary 
and headstrong to work in his own 
interest, but you will ever find him 
diligent in working against his 
brother farmer—which is against 
himself. Why does the farmer pay 
80 per cent. of the tax on the last 
pig he has and allow the man of 
millions to pay on a few thousand? 
Because he so chooses; he can stop 
if he will. Why does the farmer 
allow useless offices to exist that are 
costing thousand of dollars without 
any benefit? Because he so chooses. 
Why does the farmer allow a man 
in office, with less brain than he has, 
to be paid more for five hours work 
than he, the farmer, gets for a week, 
working night and day? Because 
he so chooses. Why will a farmer 
sell his products for one-half, and 
often less, than they are worth, and 
be cheated in weight and measure- 
ment, beside? Because he chooses 
to; it’s his business, not ours. Why 
will a farmer pay one-third or more 
for his farm and family supplies, 
when he knows he can just as easily 
save it, and show he’s got some 
brain? Because he chooses to do it; 
it’s his business, not ours. Why is 
it that the farmers will allow such 
laws as we have in this state, that 
are grinding on the farmers and all 
industrial classes, to remain where 
they are, when they should have 
been erased fifty years since? Be- 
cause he chooses to do it; we don’t 
want anybody to say anything against 
our party; we do all things well, our 
party does! 

In answering the question » “What's 
the matter with the farmer?” I say 
the whole trouble lies in his being a 
willful, bull-headed,, stubborn, con- 
trary human as ever God let live; he 





has the brain; he has the persever- 
ance, the muscle and the wherewith 
to make enough to pay off all he 
owes and be prosperous and happy. 

He has the power to correct all 
evils of the land if he would but 
unite and use his power as other 
classes are doing. ‘There can be 
enough saved on the purchase of 
supplies and sales of produce in ten 
years to clear every farmer of deb 
in the country. Why don’t they d 
it? Because they prefer going it 
alone, to the great joy of those who 
are selling and buying their supplies 
and produce, and to their own sor- 
row and degradation. 

The United States Government, 
with all its brain and money, cannot 
save the farmers. There is but one 
salvation for them. They must unite 
and co-operate, work together for the 
interest of farmers and let others at- 
tend to their own business. 

When they all do this, the ques- 
tion will be, «*What’s struck the 
Sarmers?’”’ Then farms would no 
longer be a drug on the market at 
a 50 per cent. valuation. 

A, A. Co., Md. 


= 
= 


W. H. G. 





Opportunities for Tobacco Culture in 
Maryland. 

Major R. L. Ragland, of Henry 
county, Virginia, the best authority 
on tobacco, thus gives his views as 
to the possibilities of improving the 
tobacco culture in this state : 

«The origin of bright yellow to- 
bacco dates back about sixty-five 
years, when enterprising planters in 
Halifax and Pittsylvania counties, in 
Virginia, and Caswell county, North 
Carolina, commenced curing their 
crops by flues and with charcoal. 
Its progress was slow. For thirty- 
five years after planters had been 
successfully producing this type ip 
the counties above named had elapsed 
before planters in Granville county, 
N. C., now probably producing the 
largest product of bright tobacco of 
any country in the United States, 
commenced to raise this type. The 
question naturally suggests itself, if 
the bright type is so much more 
valuable than the dark, why was the 
production of the first so long con- 
fined within a circumscribed area? 
We answer because it was for a long 
time thought that the soil capable of 
producing this type was to be found 
only where it originated. But by 
degrees the circle of its culture 
widened, as exporters extended their 
operations, when it was found that 
skill in curing was fully as necessary 
as adaptability of soil to achieve 
success in yellow tobacco production. 
Only recently has it been demon- 
strated that large areas in eastern 
Virginia and eastern North Carolina 
are capable of producing fine brights, 
when grown and cured by experts 
managing this class of tobacco. Al) 
over the areas named efforts time 
and again had been made to grow 
the bright type, but failed, mainly 
through lack of skill in curing. 

«‘The ‘spangled yellow’ grown ip 


western Maryland long ago demon- 
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strated that finer and brighter to- 
bacco could be produced by flue 
curing than by the old method. 
The soils of eastern Maryland, both 
geologically and topographically, are 
much like the soils of eastern North 
Carolina, where yellow tobacco is 
now being quite successfully raised. 
And knowing the apparent adapta- 
bility of these North Carolina soils 


tor producing brights, we predicted 


years ago that they were capable of 
growing fine brights, and the pre- 


_ diction has recently been verified. 


Why Maryland svils of like char- 
acteristics with those of North Caro- 
lina have not produced tobacco of 
the same type and quality as pro- 
duced there is simply because like 
efforts and methods as those used in 
North Carolina have not been used 
in Maryland—lack of development 
by the non-use of the proper means. 
The soils of Maryland have only to 
be tested by experts to prove their 
adaptability for producing the same 
classes and types of tobacco as are 
grown in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina—the very best paying crop that 
any lands anywhere are capable of 
producing. 

«The varieties in use in Maryland 
are less objectionable than the meth- 
ods, and the finest bright varieties 
that were ever grown are as incapa- 
ble of producing a fine salable pro- 
duct under present Maryland meth- 
ods as ‘Long Green,’ «Big Frederick, 
or ‘Bull Face,’ if planted on the 
finest gray soils of Virginia or North 
Carolina. A change of methods in 
Maryland is more imperative than a 
change of varieties, for it is possible 
to cure the product of her native 
varieties, bright and of fairly good 
quality, by improved methods, but 
the product of no variety, however 
fine, can be made of a desirable high 
selling type subjected to the old 
methods of barning and curing. 
Maryland’s greatest need in the pro- 
duction of bright yellow tobacco is 
skill in curing the crop. 

‘In this connection I am pleased 
to learn that Major H. E. Alvord, 
director of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, takes this 
view of the question and is arrang- 
ing for the employment of an expert 
to superintend the station experi- 
ments in this line, and to teach 
Maryland planters the art of curing 
bright yellow tobacco at the barns. 

«Such a course is more likely to 
eventuate in the successful inaugura- 
tion of the yellow tobacco industry 
into Maryland than through any 
other course of which we can con- 
ceive. To go on raising tobacco of 
the old types and classes in Mary- 
land is to surely impoverish both 
planters and soil to an extent that 
will lead to its utter abolishment, 
and to attempt to raise newer, better 
and more salable types without pur- 
suing the methods best devised for 
their productions, is to invite failure 
that will result in loss and disap- 
pointment. 

‘Judging, however, by what is 
being done in Maryland to thorough- 
ly arouse her planters to the neces- 








sity for a change in making the 
tobacco planting industry more re- 
munerative, in the efforts of her 
planters to procure the bright va- 
rieties, in preparation for curing by 
improved methods and fixtures, and 
to employ experts to teach improved 
methods practically, we are en- 
couraged to hope for such measure 
of success this year as will soon 
bring Maryland into the eastern 
bright tobacco belt along with Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

“The yellow tobacco planting in- 
dustry cannot be taught on paper. 
The teacher expert must go into the 
field, direct the work of production, 
housing, curing, assorting, packing 
and prizing by practice rather than 
theory, and when all this work has 
been done in the presence of apt 
pupils desiring to be taught, Mary- 
landers will acquire the art of rais- | 
ing crops that will sell for more 
money than any others which her 
soils are capable of producing, for it 
has been demonstrated, as can be 
shown by warehouse sales, that whole 
crops of brights have sold for an 
average price running from 20 to 60 
cents per pound, averaging from 
$200 to $1,000 per acre. At such 
prices what other crop can compare 
with yellow tobacco? Why should 
the Maryland planter be dependent 
on a fickle, fluctuating and uncertain 
foreign market that at best offers 
prices which leave no profit to 
planters, when the home market is 
paying three and four times greater 
prices for what is rarely an over sup- 
ply —good bright manufacturing 
goods ?”’ 





I have read with much interest 
this communication of Major Rag- 
land, on the origin and extension of 
the culture and curing of yellow to- 
bacco in the states of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. I look upon the 
Major as one of the leading men of 
this country on the subject treated of. 

In this article he highly recom- 
mends the adoption of the system of 
curing tobacco in Maryland which 
has been practiced for years with so 
much success and profit in the states 
above named. I fully agree with 
him that there is much land in lower 
Maryland that is fully adapted, 
under judicious management and 
the curing by the flue process, that 
will produce an article of yellow to- 
bacco, not much inferior to the far- 
famed yellow tobacco of the border 
counties of N. Carolina and Virginia. 

Many years ago, I visited and ex- 
amined some of the fine tobacco 
lands in the neighborhood of Dan- 
ville, Va., and found, upon a close 
inspection of the character of our 
soile, that they differ but little 
in appearance from the gray, sandy 
soils of lower Maryland. I most 


heartily concur in the opinion so 
well expressed by my friend, Major 
Ragland, in his article—that much 
of the lands in the five or six tobacco 
counties of this state are capable of 


would urge upon the enterprising 
tobacco planters of this state, having 
soils of a sandy character, to at 
once fit properly-constructed barns 
and adopt the process practiced with 
so much success by our neighbors of 
the south. I write this hurriedly, 
and may, at some early date, give 
my views on this important subject. 
Calvert Co., Md. G.W. Dorsey. 
[We hope our friend, Dr. Dorsey, 
than whom there is no more intelli- 
gent, practical and sagacious planter 
in this state, will not fail to do our 
readers the favor proposed. Eps.]} 
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Ways of Growing Corn. 

When you want to know anything 
about farming and don’t find it in 
your agricultural paper, ask for it. 
We had been studying hard to find 
out what chemicals to put in the 
ground to make a big crop of corn, 
and had to give it up and ask. It 
came from the North Carolina Sta- 
tion, and so plain that a white- 
grounder could not err—we hard- 
ly expected anything from the Mary- 
land Station, they being so busy 
just now trying to find out what 
there is in corn stalks and possibly 
roots, that when made into a hash 
will keep the breath in an animal 
having been in the habit of feed- 
ing on grain. We prefer to grow 
it for the grain instead of the 
stalk. In North Carolina they know 
how to grow it for the grain, and 
think they know what to do with 
the grain when grown. 


An old lady in our neighborhood, 
that was brought up and always .fed 
on Johnny Cake, thought it was be- 
ginning to disagree with her and com- 
plained that her stomach «kind’er 
went agin’ it.’’ Her doctor recom- 
mended a trip to North Carolina, 
where she had relatives. She went 
and soon found relief, and said it was 
the way they managed the corn in 
that country, that suited her exactly. 
Instead of taking it to the mill and 
having it ground, they carried it to 
the highest part of the mountains, in 
some secluded spot, and boiled it 
when the moon was shining, then 
brought it back in jugs. Very soon 
her stomach was in a condition to 
take in a good deal of it. The pro- 
fessor must have been thinking about 
some of his own people when he was 
afraid J was stimulated and sitting 
on the fence. The old lady’s ex- 
perience sitting on a fence, with corn 
aboard the way it is served in North 
Carolina, is that the ground looks 
like it was coming up to meet her. 


If the professor will tell us how 
to grow 12 to 15 barrels of corn to 
the acre (as we can with manure) 
with chemicals that won’t cost as 
much as the corn will fetch, we will 
take care of the corn and make it 
into dough and bake it, instead of 
the liquid state; and if he should 
come along our way and ask for an 
old fellow that spells his name with 
a big E in the middle, we will slip 
down from the fence and treat him 





producing a superior article of to- 
bacco of the yellow type. And I 


to some first class Jon E, Caxkgz. 


Poultry Yard. 





Advertising. 


I would like to give the poultry 
breeders among those who read TuE 
AMERICAN Farmer a few hints 
learned from an experience covering 
a number of years in the business. 
There is an opening in this section 
for wide-awake energetic breeders of 
thoroughbred fowls who have good 
stock to sell of the popular varieties, 
and possess courage enough to ex- 
hibit and advertise it properly. This 
department of our agricultural fairs 
and other exhibits of fine poultry 
made in this state have always been 
filled with stock of the very highest 
quality, all raised here. However, 
very few of your readers seem to 
know that they can purchase first- 
class stock of almost ary popular 
variety of fowls near home. I am 
constantly receiving letters from 
writers who want to know where 
they can get stock or eggs of some 
variety of fowls which I do not keep. 
I think the poultry breeders in this 
state and the adjoining territory 
would advance their interests if they 
used a little printers’ ink and ad- 
vertised their fowls judiciously. 

The poultry exhibition is well 
enough in its way, since it is im- 
possible for a breeder to establish 
the quality of his stock unless he 
allows it to compete before an ex- 
perienced judge with the best speci- 
mens of that variety, and thus 
prove its superiority, but it is only 
by subsequent advertising of such 
victories that a profitable business is 
built up in the sale of eggs and 
fowls. I have found, as a rule, 
that the chances of obtaining satis- 
faction in buying thoroughbred 
fowls decrease as the square of the 
distance increases ; therefore, I im- 
agine that if the many in this state 
who want good stock, knew they 
could get it near home, very few of 
them would send away for it. But 
bear in mind, if you are a poultry 
breeder, that very few besides your 
immediate neighbors will ever know 
that you have good stock to sell 
unless you exhibit and advertise it 
properly. H. R. STeraEr, 

Laurel, Md. 


To Feed for Eggs. 





There has been a very great com- 
plaints in some sections about the 
hens not laying as they should. 

I think every case can be ac- 
counted for. I was recently called 
in to see a lady’s flock of eighty- 
eight hens that were looking, to say 
the least, fine, yet she said she was 
not getting as many eggs from 
them as I was from a pen of eight 
that were always confined in a yard 
8x20, with a tight house 5x5, and 
hers had free range. i purchased 
a dozen from her and after killing 
a couple I found that her hens had 
not sufficient food to produce eggs. 

While this I believe to be gener- 
ally the cause of failure of eggs, 





yet it is not always; some feed too 
high, and not that food which will 
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produce eggs. I have been for 


some time experimenting on what 
kinds of food will produce best re- 
sults, and have found the following 
by far the best: Bran or barley in 
the morning scalded with milk; 
give all they will eat up clean. In 
this, we have that which is general- 
ly acknowleged to produce the 
greatest per cent. of the white of an 
egg, and very little fat. 

At noon feed wheat or screen- 
ings. In this, we have the lime for 
shell, and also a good per cent. of 
the yolk. Give all they want, and 
if you have an ash or manure pile 
mix a little in for them to scratch 
after. : 

At night give a liberal feed of 
corn, and do not be afraid of making 
too fat. 1 do believe, contrary to 
the opinions of some, that corn will 
prodace eggs, and lots of them, 
especially in winter. 

Feed beef scraps every other day 
(cooked), and plenty of bone meal, 
with a liberal supply of green food 
every day. 

Hens fed in this manner must 
lay, if they are any good at all; if 
not, get rid of them. An old say- 
ing, and a true one, is that a hen 
properly fed must lay or get fat. 

Of course, this will not apply 
though moulting time.—C. Cackles. 


Horticulture. 
Why Be Without Strawberries! 


Has any family on a farm been 
getting along without a generous 
supply of strawberries in their sea- 
son? If so, let us suggest in all 
kindness that the head of that 
household make a new departure in 
this nick of time, just to realize 
before it is too late what satisfaction 
and enjoyments can be secured from 
the expenditure of a very little 
money and labor. A dish of ripe 
strawberries with cream such as the 
farmer may always have—what arti- 
cle of food more tempting, grateful 
and wholesome? Better than the 
orange, the pineapple or the banana 
of the tropics. And why deny your- 
self of such a luxury, especially when 
you have to wait but one year after 
planting for a full fruitage? As 
soon as the weather will permit to 
get ready a piece of ground of a deep 
loam not too heavy, by making fine 
and level, mark out with the hoe or 
plow shallow furrows three feet 
apart. Fertilize with compost of 
rich scrapings free from hay seeds, 
poultry manure, and bone dust or 
a good super-phosphate. Set the 
plants in the row fifteen inches 
apart. Hoe well and maintain clear 
of weeds all the season and keep 
the runners cut off except those 
between the hills. The work is not 
difficult, and it will return you a 
big percentage of returns in pleasure, 
satisfaction, health and profit. 











Strawberries. 


A: Oemler, of Georgia, who has 
recently issued a work on truck 
farming, writing in the Agricultural 
Report for 1885, thus speaks of 
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strawberries: Moisture being indis- 
pensable to successfal strawberry 
culture, a soil should be selected 
most capable of supplying that re- 
quirement; and, indeed, a deep, rich, 
black loam, made friable with an 
abundance of decaying vegetable 
matter, is best for this crop. It 
will not stand as heavy manuring 
at the south as at the north with- 
out going to vine at the expense of 
fruit. If stable manure is used it 
should be well rotted. To plant on 
a large scale they should be planted 
in rows 24 to 3 feet apart, the plants 
to stand 18 inches apart in the rows. 
Clean culture from the time of set- 
ting the plant to gathering the sec- 
ond crop is indispensable. After 
the last working and before the 
plants bloom they and the interven- 
ing space should be mulched, both 
to keep the fruit clean and that the 
crop may derive the other advantages 
of the covering. Pine straw is that 
usually applied at the south. 


Strawberries, as far south as 
Charleston, should not be fully ripe 
when picked, and then be picked 
direct into the quart baskets, if pos- 
sible, to avoid too much handling, 
that bruises them. : 


A Tennessee analysis gives the 
following as their composition from 
which the best fertilizer to use on 
them may be determined : 


Water, 90.52 per cent. ; dry mat- 
ter, 9.48 per cent. ; of which glu- 
cose, 4.78 per cent.; cane sugar, 
.58 per cent. ; free acid as malic, 
1,37 per cent. ; ash, .62 per cent. ; 
crude fiber, 1.55 per cent. ; ether 
extract, .64 per cent, ; crude pro- 
teiny .99 per cent. ; non-nitrogene- 
ous extract, 5.76 per cent. 

In Massachusetts, at the Agri- 
cultural College, the following va- 
rieties have been tested with annexed 
results : 


Amherst, Crescent, May King, 
Sharpless, Belmont, Miner’s Prolific, 
2 or 3 years; Jessie, Bubach, Gan- 
dy’s Prize, especially commended. 

Ohio, general planting: Bubach, 
Haverland, Ohio, Pearl, Crescent, 
Warfield. 

Tennessee, as in order given: 
Prince of Berries, Sharpless, May 
King, Bidwell Parry. For quality, 
productiveness, salableness, in order 
named: Sharpless, Jumbo, May 
King, Indiana, Jersey Queen. 

Kentucky. Market, worthy of trial: 
Jessie, Bubach No. 5, Haverland, 
Warfield’s No. 2, Itasca, perhaps 
Gandy’s Pride; family use: Jes- 
sie, Warfield’s No. 2, Itasca, Craw- 
ford, Henderson. 

Arkansas. Early: Logan, Sharp- 
less, Miner; medium early: Daisy, 
Cloud, Orescent; medium late: 
Warfield No. 2, Bubach No. 5, Louise; 
late : Eureka, Haverland, Glendale ; 
longest in bearing, producing most 
berries at beginning and end of the 
season : Jersey, Captain Jack, Eu- 
reka ; home garden : Sharpless, Hav- 
erland, Bubach No. 5, Crescent, 
Warfield’s No. 2. 

Virginia. Jiome use: Bubach 
No. 5, Haverland, Sharpless ; also, 








Belmont, Bomba, Crawford. First 
season, Jessie, Price. 

Ohio. Market: Bubach, Eureka, 
Hayerland, Crescent, Warfield ; size 
rather than quantity—home use or 
market — Cumberland, Crawford, 
Gandy, Louise, Lida, Miami, Pearl; 
new varieties, most promising: En- 
hance, Farnsworth, Ivanhoe, Mid- 
dlefield, Muskingum, Michel’s Early, 
Parker’s Early, Shuster’s Gem, 
Waldron. See vol. 2, No. 6. 

Wm. Parry, N. J., recommends 
spring planting, putting in rows 24 
feet apart, manuring with marl, 
ashes, and bone, one ton to three 
acres. In fall, mulch with stable 
manure, spreading evenly between 
rows to prevent plants throwing out 
by frost. He says there is differ- 
ence of productiveness as to soil, 
climate and treatment, as some 
varieties succeed well in some sec- 
tions and not in others. 

“ The Ohio experiment station an- 
nounces its conclusions as to straw- 
berries thus : 

1. It is not worth while to seek 
for varieties that are adapted to par- 
ticular soils. 

2. The most productive varieties 
are those that have a long season ; 
i. 6., give a comparatively large num- 
ber of pickings. 

3. Very early and extremely late 
varieties are less fruitful than the 
medium early. 

4. Perfect flowered, as a rule, are 
less productive than the pistillate or 
imperfect flowered varieties. 


In the Orchard. 


MANURING ORCHARDS.— We be- 
lieve that all successful growers of the 
apple will sustain us in the assertion 
that this fruit is as dependent upon a 
liberal use of fertilizers, other circum- 
stances being favorable, as is a good 
crop of corn, clover or wheat; and yet 
how many go on from year to year 
realizing but meagre returns from 
their orchards set out long ago, either 
by themselves or by those who went 
before them, and wondering why the 
returns are no greater! What is the 
trouble? Simply, in most cases, that 
the trees are kept down to short ra- 
tions—in a word, starved. They look 
badly, make but little growth each 
year, and apples are small, pinched 
and scabby. Insects are preying upon 
trunk, limb and leaf. To make pulp 
and seeds for the fruit there is a large 
draught upon the vitality of the soils, 
and this must be continually replen- 
ished. The fact is, orchards need as 
much manuring as any other growing 
producers on a farm. Apply barn- 
yard manure, lime and ashes from 
time to time, and note the difference 
in the appearance and fruitage of trees 
so treated and those which get no 
help from the manure pile, and sup- 
plement the fertilizing with careful 
pruning and whitewashing of the 
trunks of the trees. The wash may 
be colored if the glaring white is ob- 
jectionable. 








GRaFrtinc.——There is almost always 


a number of trees in every orchard of . 


apple and other kinds of fruits which 
are not satisfactory in their fruitage. 
This is either on account of a failure 
in the nurseryman or agent in not 
furnishing stocks true to name, or on 
account of..want of adaptation of 
varieties to climatic conditions. The 
mistake may be remeclied to some ex- 
tent by top grafting in of known good 
and desirable varieties for the particu- 
lar locality. We have seen excellent re- 
sults from this step in orcharde, and 
the experiment is so simple and inex- 
pensive that we have often wondered 
that it was not oftener resorted to. 
Whoever would make a trial of it this 
spring should cut the grafts at once, 
that is, the new varieties to be ingerted 
into the old stocks. Wrap them in 
damp moss or hay and cover with a 
light layer of sand in a cool, moist 
place—in the cellar, for instance. 
The reason for doing this is that it 
has been found that the grafting is 
more successful when the stock to be 
grafted into is a little more advanced 
than the new stock or slip. Choose 
thrifty shoots of last year’s growth, 
and cut from lowest branches. In 
our next number we will give full di- 
rections for doing the work of graft. 
ing, also for making the wax and 
every thing else necessary. Provide 
scions for plums and pears. 

PruNING.—If pruning is to be 
done in the orchard attend to the 
work before the buds swell. Never 
cut out a branca without having a 
reason for it, and also strive to give 
the trees a low, open head to enable 
them better to withstand the strong 
winds, to shade the trunks and to al- 
low the sun and the air to reach every 
part of the boughs. If the orchard is 
to be cultivated the heads will have to 
be kept higher to allow the teams to 
pass under them. 





Planting an Orchard. 


I see an article in the February 
15th number of your paper on lay- 
ing off an orchard and varieties of 
trees to plant. My father and my- 
self planted two orchards in Amer- 
ica since we came out from the 
county of Kent, England, in 1873, 
one in Indiana on the prairie, 80 
miles south of Chicago, and one 
down here in the fall of 1883. ‘The 
way we prepared the land was, as 
soon as we bought this farm in 
1882, we sowed the wheat stubble 
of the man we bought from, by his 
permission, in buckwheat, with 
about 250 pounds of bone phos- 
phate per acre, and sowed clover 
with it the last of July or the first 
week in August, and got a good 
stand of clover for the next year’s 
cutting. There were ten acres in 
the piece, which was the best land 
on the farm, and would bring about 
five or six bushels of wheat per acre. 


We cut about four acres of the buck- . 


wheat and threshed about nineteen 


bushels from the four; the other. 


was not worth cutting. The next 
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summer we cut most of the ten 
acres, and it averaged about three- 
quarters of a ton of hay per acre. 
After the second growth had started 
well we laid the field off in lands 
forty feet apart and plowed a ridge 
about six or eight feet wide at every 
forty feet one way; then later on 
we cut the lands between for second 
growth hay, and in the fall reversed 
the plowing, leaving a dead furrow 
where the ridge had been. We got 
500 new sawed laths and laid 
it off the other way, measuring up 
the dead furrows and sticking a 
lath every forty feet. We had one 
man to help us sight the laths, my 
father sighting one way and I angle- 
ways, and the man to move them in 
line, so that we got them so perfect 
each way that if you looked down 
the rows either way you could see 
but one lath. 


We got a fence board about 
twelve feet long and bored a one 
and one-half inch hole in either end, 
and half way between the holes 
another, which we opened out with 
the saw on one side; we then started 
to dig the holes, first placing the 
board so that the lath went into the 
notch, and drove two small pegs 
through the holes in the end of the 
board, lifted the board off, leaving 
the pegs in the ground, pulled the 
lath up and dug the hole about 
three feet across and eighteen inches 
to two feet deep ; then moved on to 
the next, always facing the notch in 
the board the same way. After 
digging all the holes we hauled some 
fine manure ecrapings from the yard 
and around the old buildings, and 
having a lot of old plaster, mortar 
and small pieces of brick from the 
basement of the old house which 
was burnt before we bought the 
farm, we put two or three shovel- 
fuls of each at every hole. We got 
everything ready, and about the 
first week or so in October, 1883, 
I took our list of trees up to a 
Washington nurseryman, having 
been up before to see his trees dur- 
ing the summer. I got up to Wash- 
ington on Thursday, commenced 
digging my choice of the trees on 
Friday, got them packed and on 
board the boat Saturday evening; 
came home on Sunday, sent for 
them Monday morning, and had 
them hauled in the same day. I 
got all young trees, having tried 
some older trees in the first orchard 
and they did not live as well as the 
young ones. 


We commenced to set the trees at 
once. Taking our board with us, 
we dropped it over the two pegs, 
which brought the notch where the 
lath was, put the tree up into the 
notch, which held it in place. We 
filled up the hole with some loose 
dirt to get it the right depth for 
tree before putting it in. I got 
down and spread out the roots nice- 
ly and mixed some of the fine 
manure and plaster. &c., with the 
dirt as we filled in, firming the dirt 
all the time among the roots and 
rounding it up a little. 





The orchard was left in clover 
the first year, except the six or 
eight feet lands, which were worked 
with a one-horse cultivator; it has 
since been used for trucking, and 
again seeded to clover with a wheat 
crop. In lands between the trees 
last year I got eighteen and a-half 
bushels of wheat per acre, so you 
see I have improved the land, and 
the trees have made a fine growth. 
All the orchard is planted in apple 
trees, except around the outside, 
where twenty feet from the outside 
row of apple is set a row of peach 
on the two longest sides (it is about 
twice as long as wide). The outside 
row next the house is mixed with 
apricot, nectarine and _ peach. 
There is an intermediate tree in the 
outside rows, making them twenty 
feet apart in the row. The num- 
ber of trees in the orchard is 270 
apple trees, forty feet apart; 139 
peach trees, twenty feet apart; 10 
apricot, twenty feet apart; 10 nec- 
tarine, twenty feet apart. We have 
also a lpng avenue from the gate to 
house of standard pear and cherry, 
and a few dwarf pear, ornamental 
crab and cluster cherry on the 
lawn, about forty pear and forty 
cherry. 

We enquired of the old inhabi- 
tants which they considered the 
best apples for this part of the 
country, so we got some of the old 
varieties, such as the Summer, Fall 
and Winter Cheese, Smoke House, 
Horse, Cathead, Limbertwig, Ben 
Davis, Nansemond’s Beauty, York 
Imperial, Red Astrachan, Early 
Ripe, Smith’s Cider, Winter Queen, 
American Pearmain, Pilot, Wine 
Sap, Carolina Red June, Early 
Harvest, Waugh’s Crab and Hewes’ 
Virginia Crab, quite a large assort- 
ment. We have had some apples 
for the las® four years; have just 
about finished eating the Wine Sap 
and Limbertwig we pu® away last 
fall, besides having all we wanted 
to use in the summer. Hope to 
have a nice lot this year, 

We also bought an assortment of 
fifty trees for the two cabins on the 
farm for the hands, so that they 
would not -bother our orchard. I 
am afraid I have written too much, 
so will defer a description of the 
vineyard to another time, also wine 
making, if you think it worth 
printing. [Wecertainlydo. Ep.] 

CuLiFFoRD H. CONSTABLE. 

Richmond Co., Va. 


Prune Your Peach Orchard and Help 
to Save Millions. 





After visiting several parts of 
Maryland and Delaware, famous for 
vast peach orchards, and observing 
the methods of care and culture, I 
discovered at least one reason for 
the short life of the tree, as reported 
to me by many growers, not stricken 
by yellows, and a reason why many 
shippers realize such poor prices for 
their fruit. 

It is summed up in brief by say- 
ing that the orchards in most cases 
are not properly pruned or not 





pruned at all, and in many cases 
receive no culture or manure. I 
am positive that this neglect, care- 
lessness or ignorance as to the best 
methods of pruning, is the cause of 
the loss of probably a million and 
@ half of dollars to the growers of 
the peninsula every year. We have 
it from good authority that there 
are 10,000,000 trees on the Chesa- 
peake peninsula alone; that they 
yield about 14 baskets to the tree, 
and that Whites bring from 50 
cents to $1.00 and Yellows $1.00 to 
$1.50 per basket. Proper pruning 
means a uniform size of fruit and 
from a-fourth to a-half increase of 
size, and therefore about one-third 
more in price. The large-sized 
fruit is what pays the grower and 
middleman. From these figures it 
might look like the growers are 
losing $5,000,000 annually. It is 
simply difficult to calculate the real 
loss. The longevity of the tree at- 
tained by careful pruning is a large 
factor of wealth and value. I will 
assert here that experience will 
prove to every grower that properly 
pruned and otherwise cared for trees 
will live at least twice twelve years, 
the present average life of a tree 
under poor treatment. What 
would this be worth to the grower? 
Who can calculate it? When prop- 
erly computed, who would not be 
more than surprised? We would 
be tremendously astounded, and I 
believe the offect would be to awaken 
us from our lethargy and cause us 
to climb out of our old ruts into a 
wayside of careful, watchful culture 
and judicious pruning. To begin 
with, most growers make a great 
mistake in not cutting off the whole 
top of the tree to within sixteen 
inches of the ground when first set 
out. ‘They leave branches on the 
young tree four feet above the 
ground, having about forty or fifty 
buds upon them to be supported by 
the first efforts of a tree to estab- 
lish itself. The first thing a tree 
does is to furnish itself with roots, 
then it proceeds to make leaves and 
wood aboveground. Therefore, with- 
out giving all the prefatory reasons, I 
will give below a plan of pruning 
that I have advocated at many 
meetings this winter in different 
parts of the state of Maryland. 

The sap should all be concen- 
trated upon the roots and five buds, 
instead of forty or fifty. Cut the 
young tree off to within twelve or 
sixteen inches from the ground, 
leaving five good buds at the top of 
the branchless stub. As these buds 
begin to grow in the spring watch 
that some of them do not outgrow 
the rest and stunt the weak and 
make too heavy a growth themselves. 
They can be held in check by pinch- 
ing with the thumb-nail and first 
finger the tip ends of the most vig- 
orous branches when they are about 
a foot or more long. One pinching 
usually is enough to keep a tree 
well balanced. 

During the winter after first 
season’s growth the pruning shears 
should be freely used. Now is the 





time to give future strength and 
shape to the trees. 

The main point now and at every 
future pruning is to keep the tree 
full of fruiting branches from 
within a foot of the ground to the 
top of the tree, and not to let the 
tree grow all to «‘top.”’ There is 
a mistaken idea prevalent among 
growers that the lower parts of the 
main limbs must be kept cleared of 
every branch or. twig and entirely 
bare. They prune in the lower 
part of the tree and let the top go. 
This is a sure road to early death 
and ruin. It is shown in the forest 
and in all nature that as soon as 
a tree reaches its maximum height 
or natural terminal growth, that it 
then dies. As much, then, as this 
can be prevented by man, so much 
longer will the tree liye and thrive 
if well cultivated and fertilized. 

Hence the second pruning must 
rid the tree of all of its. growths 
farthest from the roots; that is, the 
topmost or outer half, two-thirds or 
one-third, depending on position on 
the tree, of the past season’s growth, 
must be removed. This means that 
not only must the main branches 
that grew from the five buds be cut 
back from one-third to one-half of 
their length so as to leave strong, 
vigorous stubs about a foot long, 
but all twigs growing on the sides 
of these stubs must also be ‘short- 
ened in,” so that they will form 
fruiting branches for another year. 

This ‘shortening in’’ process 
muét be used with judgment and 
with reference all the time to the 
fruit and wood buds. The fruit 
buds are large, full, plump, soft, 
blunt fellows, located mostly along 
the central part of a twig. As a 
rule, I prefer fruit to be borne at 
the ends of twigs than toward the 
base, and wood branches to grow 
from the base of twigs or branches. 
These wood branches become the 
fruiting wood for the following year. 
The pruner should have in mind 
that the number of fruit buds 
should be lessened by pruning away 
a part of them. Often a small twig 
has attached to it twelve or fourteen 
fruit buds. This is four times too 
many for the strength of the twig 
to support. Moreover, the twig at 
the time of blooming would prove 
too weak to support them, and 
three-fourths or more of the flowers 
would not set fruit. This vast 
quantity of blooms coming on to a 
tree in eo short a time in the spring 
weakens the tree to such an extent 
that the fruit that does set is small, 
insipid and worthless, 

The pruning every year after 
the second year is virtually the 
same as the second pruning—a cut- 
ting back of the past season’s 
growth, keeping the branches short 
and strong, full of fruiting wood 
from their bases all along their 
sides to their tips, and reducing the 
fruit buds by cutting off the twigs 
bearing them about in the middle. 
This also gets rid of the terminal 
buds, which always outgrow all side 
buds if left untouched, and thus 
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make, as we see in our short-lived 
orchards, long, fish-pole-like limbs, 
full of small dead twigs below that 
have been starved out and that 
would have been fruit-bearing if 
treated as directed above. 

As for old trees, do not remove a 
number of large limbs with axe or 
saw. Of coarse, all dead limbs 
must be removed down to living 
bark. Every limb when removed 
must be cut off close up to the 
branch to which it is attached or 
back close to a living side branch. 

In renovating an old orchard 
work on the top first and cut back 
every limb to a young, healthy side 
branch that is much nearer the 
roots than the tip of the branch ; 
also shorten in this side branch 
a-half or a-third of the past season’s 
growth. Do not remove all the 
wood that you intend to remove to 
make them more perfect trees Af- 
ter ‘‘ shortening in’’ moderately, it 
will be found that a season’s 
growth will have given a great 
change, so that the process of 
«shortening in’’ of the old limbs 
can be carried on farther down. 
Other new, fresh growths will have 
taken place on the old branches, 
and some of their ends can be re- 
moved a foot or more from the tip 
or place where it was cut off the 
previous winter. This is all that 
can be done for old trees, but it 
will astonish anyone who has not 
tried it what an immense change it 
will bring to an old orchard. 

With this pruning there should 
follow good culture during the 
spring and summer, together with 
the application of three or four 
pounds of good wood ashes, or a 
potash equivalent, and about three 
pounds of fine bone meal, or a phos- 
phoric acid equivalent, If the 
ground is quite light and sandy a 
dressing of stable manure of fifteen 
tons to the acre would be needed. 
Cultivate six to eight times during a 
season and the results of splendid 
luxuriant growths, healthy masses 
of leaves and prodigious fruit will 
be the result. 

Scrape the trees so as to remove 
all old scales of the bark, and clean 
out all old sore cavities in which 
borers delight to deposit their eggs. 
Remove all short stabs of branches, 
that may be on the body or branches, 
close to the collar of the branch, 
and trim the edges of the sawn 
surface with a sharp knife till green 
bark is reached. Such places will 
then heal over and no longer irri- 
tate thetree. When May lst comes 
paint the bodies and main limbs 
with the following mixture made as 
thick as paint : 

One quart soft soap. 

Four ounces sal soda, dissolved. 

Wood ashes can be quite well 
substituted for the sal soda. 

Paint your trees again about 
June lst and you will not be 
troubled with any borers. There 
are three borers that attack the 
peach, and the female of each lays 
her eggs in May, June and July on 
the trunk and limbs of the trees. 








The above wash, if applied every 
season on the given dates, will form 
& sure preventive, and will also 
clear your trees of ‘‘moss’”’ and 
other parisitic plant growths. Now 
is the best season of the year to 
prune and scrape your trees, and 
every grower will save his orchard 
from a premature death and pro- 
duce the finest possible fruit who 
attends to this all-important ques- 
tion. THos. L. Baunk. 
Horticulturist, Md. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Park, Md. 


Horticultaral Notes. 








The last year was a remarkable 
one to the fruit grower on account 
of the almost entire failure of the 
fruit crops, but it is worth noting 
that one variety of pears at least 
bore a full crop, namely, Hovey’s 
Dana. This variety is very scarce 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is a winter pear, the size of the 
Seckel, with a flavor equal to that 
variety. A fruit dealer on Charles 
street has been getting this variety 
the last two years from California 
under the name of Winter Seckel. 
It sells well on account of its high 
flavor, and deserves to be better 
known and more grown. 

In Maryland, amongst the cur- 
rants, Fay’s Prolific has proved 
valuable on account of being the 
most productive of the large fruited 
varieties. ‘The Erie blackberry has 
come tostay. Although the berry 
resembles the Lawton, yet the habit 
of the plant is more branching, 
hence more productive and very 
healthy. 

Amongst the grapes, the Elvira 
and its kindred are still the only 
ones that with me do not get the 
dry rot, and I still hold fast to the 
theory that a dry season, say from 
the time they bloom until they be- 
gin to ripen, is the only cure for it; 
yet we may say that years ago we 
had wet seasons and they did not 
rot. Now, can it be that after 
being planted a number of years, 
that they absorb all of a certain ele- 
ment in the ground which is neces- 
sary for their resisting power? Last 
year I used six tons of wood ashes 
on three acres without much bene- 
fit,so far as fruit was concerned. 
Mr. Liebig kindly analyzed the 
ashes for me, and found them very 
low in potash, the very article I 
wanted, so I have gone to work this 
winter and put on two tons of kainit, 
giving one row of Concords an extra 
dose in order to see if it is for want 
of potash, as it is not for want of 
barnyard manure. 

Amongst the novelties of flowers 
last year the Italian Carnation Mar- 
guerita, so named after the queen 
of Italy, is a very valuable addition. 
They have all in common with the 
well-known Monthly Carnation in 
fragrance, color and size, with the 
advantage of blooming in four 
months from time of sowing the 
seed. Seed sown in March will 
bloom in June and keep on bloom- 
ing until the hard frost stops them. 

Baltimore Co., Md. Joun Cocx, 
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Early Potatoes. 


The price of Irish potatoes from 
their great scarcity now rules very 
high, and must advance still more as 
the supply on hand over the country 
diminishes, for the next harvest of 
this indispensable vegetable is yet 
some four months off. In view, there- 
fore, of this circumstance, we think 
the farmer who makes artangements 
for planting a good breadth of early 
potatoes wil? act wisely and be well 
repaid for his trouble, especially if he 
complies, so far as in his power lies, 
with the conditions necessary for 
making a good crop. These are, the 
selection of the right piece of ground, 
its thorough preparation before plant- 
ing, and such skillful after-cultivation 
ag will insure success. Many proba- 
bly will not plant so largely as usual on 
account of the high price of seed—at 
present about four to five dollars per 
barrel—which will be another factor 
in making the new crop a paying one. 

From what we can learn the Rose is 
still the choice of cultivators gen- 
erally, though several new varieties 
which have given good promise during 
two or three previous years, notably 
the Early Queen, the Early Maine, 
Early Ohio and Beauty of Hebron, 
will be extensively planted. 








Repairing Roads. 


To explain our idea of the contract 
system which we have recommended 
for the repair of public highways, 
we submit the following: 

Here, for instance, is a road ten 
miles in length. Now let this road 





be divided into ten sections, and let 
the road commissioners or super- 
visors make out specifications for 
the keeping in repair of these several 
sections, and at an appointed time 
go over the grounds with responsible 
parties desiring to contract for the 
work to be done, just as for the dig- 
ging of a canal, or the building of a 
railroad, and then and there make all 
needed explanations to them for its 
proper execution, and either at the 
same time, or at some appointed 
time subsequently, let out the sec- 
tions to the lowest approved bidder. 

It might be, that one contractor 
would take several adjoining sec- 
tions; or it might be that several 
contractors together would take the 
entire road. As roads are now and 
have been managed in most sections 
of the country, the work is nearly 
all done, say during a period of one 
month in the year, when farm bus- 
iness is least pressing, and from that 
time on to the same period in anoth- 
er year, generally but little more 
attention is given to repairs ; for the 
appropriated moneys have been used 
up, and nothing remains for further 
operations, no matter how much 
need there may be for them in the 
long interval, until more taxes are 
available. Washes by heavy rains 
may occur, sluices and drains may 
need opening to divert the waters 
from the drives, boulders and cobble- 
stones may hinder good wheeling 
and injure horses’ feet ; but what is 
everybody’s business generally is 
nobody’s in particular in such cases, 
and the ways for the want of a little 
attention, in the nick of time to 
save a great deal of work at some 
future season, rapidly lapse into a 
bad condition. 

Most likely the contractors would 
be, in addition to their interest in 
their prospective contract pay, as 
much interested as everybody else in 
having good, smooth ways to travel 
over, and so, would hardly fail to 
perform their parts well. As they 
had occasion to pass to and fro over 
their respective sections through the 
year, they would be prompt to note 
where any little work was urgent 
and needed to fulfil their obligations, 
and could do it at once. It is this 
stitch in time which accomplishes so 
much in the-long run. The dykes 
of Holland which prevent the waves 
of the ocean from drowning tens of 
thousands of the inhabitants of the 
reclaimed lands, must be watched 
day and night, so that the least oc- 
curring leak can be seen at the mo- 
ment and stopped without delay. 

We are well aware that we shall be 
met at the outset of our recommen- 
dation of this contract plan for favor, 
by the old objection of burdensome 
taxation ; and we are not going to 
disguise the fact that much more 
money will be needed than under 
the old system for the first year, and 
perhaps for the second year, but 
after the roads shall have been put 
into requisite shape, the expenses 
from year to year thereafter under 
the new system would be but little 
more than under the old one. 
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No taxes levied for the improve- 
ment of the public highways should 
be considered as oppressive by a 
community, or be given out with a 
grudging band, only provided they 
are honestly expended. If applied 
judiciously they will surely come 
back to reimburse the giver and 
that at no distant period. They will 
come back in many ways, especially 
in savings from wear and tear of 
horses and vehicles. They will come 
back in the comfort and satisfaction 
always to be derived from easy travel 
and transportation. They will come 
back in the consciousness that prog- 
ness and improvement are steadily 
setting in, to take the place of the 
old stand-still, atagnant policy of 
letting things drift as they will. 
They will come back in the enhance- 
ment in value of lands and home- 
steads. Go where you will, in any 
country or neighborhood, you will 
find good thoroughfares a sure in- 
dication of thrift, and every commu- 
nity can and may as well have them, 
if they will. co-operate and work 
unitedly together. 








Seasonable Topics. 


Too Earty Pasturine.—Nothing 
is made by turning out the cattle to 
pastare so early as some farmers are 
in the habit of doing, but, on the 
other hand, great injury is often done 
to the herbage when it is so young. 
Let it get well established before pas- 
turing, even if you have: to buy hay 
for the stock for a while longer; that 
will be cheaper in the end. 


CLEAN THE Mowine GRounDs.— 
While the ground is not yet fit for 
plowing, the leisure time may be 
turned to good account by clearing 
the mowing lands of stones, old 
stumps and other hindering things in 
the way of the mower. Every farmer 
knows how vexatious it is to break his 
machine by contact with these ob- 
structions so easily removed. The 
time can be better spared in the 
leisure of the present than it can in 
the hurry of harvest, waiting for the 
machine to be carried to the smith’s 
for repairs. This is one of the 
farmer’s economies so necessary to his 
success. “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle,” says the Scotch proverb. 


THE Hot Beps.—Now that the hot 
bed has been made, give it all needed 
attention. Cover well with mats or 
straw at night. Do not uncover in 
the morning until the sun is well up. 
Put on the covering as soon as the 
sun ceases to warm through the glass. 
As the plants make progress lift the 
sash a few inches and give them some 
air when the milder days come on. 
When watering is needed sprinkle 
with tepid water. 








Proposed Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of Maryland. 


The amendments proposed by the 
last Legislature to be submitted to the 
qualified voters of this State for adop- 











tion at the general election next 
November, are six in number. Five 
of the amendments make changes in 
the constitution and one is a substitute 
for the present article 15 of the 
Declaration of Rights upon the vital 
question of taxation. 

The first relates to the Governor’s 
veto power, and, if sanctioned by the 
voters, will enable him to veto part of 
an appropriation bill without with- 
drawing his sanction from the whole. 
In other words, he can strike out ob- 
noxious items from appropriation bills 
and not kif the whole measure. 

The second proposes to forbid any 
change in the charter of any existing 
corporation in the State, unless it 
surrenders its claim to exemptions 
from taxation, or from the power of 
repeal or modification of its charter, 
when asking for extended privileges 
and franchises. This enacted will 
compel railway companies and similar 
corporations to maintain their present 
position or submit to reasonable taxa- 
tion. 

The third simply and briefly gives 
the General Assembly the authority to 
say what property shall be taxed, to 
eet the rate, and enjoins only that 
taxes upon the same class of property 
shall be uniform. 

The fourth amendment provides 
that county commissioners may be 
elected for a term of six years instead 
of two or four, as now provided for. 

The fifth gives the Board of Public 
Works the authority to sell any 
interests the State may have in works 
of internal improvement. The sixth 
refers to the taxation of mortgages, 
and gives the Legislature power to levy 
the tax where the property mortgaged 
is located. 








Mvucu Better Orr.—The Mont- 
gomery County Agricultural Society 
is fortunate in having in its treasury 
one thousand and twenty-five dollars, 
instead of only ten dollars and twenty- 
five cents, which the types made it in 
our last issue. 





WE think we do all butter-makers 
a service in calling attention to the 
parchment paper of Messre. A. G. 
Elliot & Co., adverticed in our col- 
ume. It is intended as a saving of 
time, money and trouble, is air-proof, 
tastelees and odorless, and its producers 
are so well satisfied of its merits that 
they offer a half ream free to all who 
send a trifling amount to pay the 
postage, and agree to use it. 








Mr. G. O. WiLson’s horse Cabash 
is a model as to appearance, has made 
a splendid record, and posséeses the 
power of transmitting his good quali- 
ties and handsome looks in a remarka- 
ble degree. His owner makes a very 
generous offer for colts of his get, and 
we commend to the attention of our 
readers his advertisement on another 


page. 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The What To Do Club. 
OUR MOTTO. 


Do what you can, 

Not what you cannot; 

Not whit you think ought to be done, 

Not what you would like to do, 

Not whatyou would do if you had more time, 
Not whatsomebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But, do what you can. 








We are ready to welcome all the 
other halves of our sisterhood. There 
is nothing exclusive about us, and 
variety is known to be the spice of life. 
We are not prepared, however, to be- 
lieve that the man of-all-work is more 
competent to put things in their places 
than Try AGAIN or any other woman 
with a level head and an eye to order. 
I fear ?other half does not have a place 
for everything—as he should—in 
which case no wife can put things in 
a right place, and a man will only 
admit that things are right when a man 
‘does them. We will do what we can 
on the lunch question in our next 
number. CERES. 


Try AGAIN wants us to try our 
hand on the lunch question, and, as I 
have served an apprenticeship in that 
line, I will try what I can do for her. 

In the first place, 1 hope she is an 
economist, for to be that should be 
the keynote of our constitution. I 
mention this in connection with her 
plaint on the subject of napkins. Be- 
cause there is so great a probability of 
the set being broken, if some go to 
schoo] and others to a neighbor's 
houge over a tit-bit, that we think 
good enough to send occasionally. I 
have a habit of taking the borders of 
nice tablecloths, after they have served 
their time in that capacity, and mak- 
ing of them real nice napkins; they 
wear a good while, do up so nicely 
that noone suspects their origin unless 
they spread them out to examine the 
pattern ; then if they return to me no 
more, I am not checked in any benevo- 
lent design by the dread of having my 
sets broken. 

The material part of the school 
luncheons is, I know, a matter of 
much more importance. I don’t think 
girls or boys are any the worse for not 
having hot dinners, provided they have 
enough and of good quality; but I do 
think it extremely injurious to them 
to be eating half a dinner at lunch 
time and another half when they re- 
turn from school, for which they 
have only half an appetite. Either 
give them a good, hearty lunch that 
will be a substitute for dinner, and 
then let them wait till supper-time, 
or else give a light lunch that will not 
spoil their appetites for a good dinner 
when they get home. If they have 
had a hearty lunch, they only pick 
out the dainties when they come 
home, and at supper-time long for the 
substantials which they have rejected. 

To educate the appetites of young 
people is only next to importance to 
educating their understandings. Habit 
is everything in eating, and we parents 
are largely responsible for such habits 
as either make them life-long dyspep- 








tics or healthy men and women. Try 
AGAIN is right to call our attention 
to this matter, and I hope it will be 
the means of some people bestowing 
more thought upon the subject than 
it usually gets. When my children 
are within reach, I like to give them 
soup for lunch. That, with bread or 
crackers, makes a most excellent and 
satisfying luncheon, and in no way 1n- 
terferes with a generous dinner later; 
but as soup is taken as a firat course 
at dinner, it does lessen the appetite 
for the dinner. 

As this does not meet the question 
of school lunches, it is somewhat out 
of place, but one thought is apt to 
suggest another, and therefore I must 
be excused; I will try to get more 
information to the point ready for next 
time. HELEN BLAZERS. 


So much depends upon the hours 
our children spend in school as to the 
luncheon that is suitable, that we can 
only aim at what Try AGAIN wants, 
with the hope that it may hit the 
mark. If they have the whole day, 
from nine to three, the luncheon ought 
to ‘be substantial, as it takes almost 
the place of dinner. I don’t know 
anything better than sandwiches and 
fruit. For sucha lunch I should 
give them a basket large enough to 
hold a reasonable dinner. One of 
those candy boxes that holds a pound 
filled with Try Acartn’s Saratoga 
chips, four sandwiches, an orange or 
an apple for each, and, if they like 
milk, one of those self-closing pint 
bottles of milk, would be a nice 
luncheon for two children—sufficient 
for a dinner, if they have a supper 
later—so that there need be no getting 
out things when they come home. 
For variety, the meat can run the 
‘entire range of the family supplies, 
and the fruit can also be varied. 
Bread and butter is always in order, 
and can be kept from drying by wrap- 
ping in the paper now used for wrap- 
ping butter prints, each piece by 
itself. I don’t believe in sweet cakes 
generally, or in sweet-meats, but I 
will send with this a receipt for coffee 
cake—which is good and what I have 
always known as raisin bread. It is 
very nice for luncheon purposes at 
home or at school. 

DoroTHEA DOOLITTLE. 

CorrkE Cake.—Take 1 generous 
pint bread dough and work into it 4 
cup butter, $ cup sugar, 1 beaten egg 
and 4 cup raisins, stoned and well 
floured. Put into a buttered pan, let 
rise till*it doubles its bulk, and bake 
about 45 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Remove, brush with melted butter, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon 
mixed. Serve either hot or cold. p. p. 


As you may suspect, I have become 
a thorough convert in regard to par- 
lore, and this winter have surprised 
my friends and neighbors by making 
mine a regular home room. I[t isa more 
sunny and in every way a nicer room 
than any other, but is not quite as 
convenient to reach as it might be. 
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We have to go the fulk length of the 
hall from the dining room to reach it, 
but when there, it is so thoroughly 
enjoyable. The sofa and easy-chairs 
that were a necessary part of the par- 
lor furnishing, but only used when 
company was here, are now matters of 
real comfort. I just made pretty 
chintz-slip covers for them, and they 
will not be any the worse for every-day 
use; I find it so restful to get away 
from the working and eating part of 
the house. I read more and occasion- 
ally amuse myself with my old music, 
whereas before, when the parlor was 
simply a company room, the piano 
was a dead letter as far as I was con- 
cerned. 

My friemds seem to take kindly to 
it, and frequently remark on my 
cheerful surroundings. I know they 
think my trip has rejuvenated me, and 
in that way it has done a good deal of 
something. Brother is so delighted 
with the change that he is ready to 
say amen to all my theories on the 
subject. Formerly we erat in the 
dining-room, and it was not unpleas- 
ant, but we were apt to ask our friends 
intothe parlor, and the mereact of going 
away from our familiar surroundings 
to entertain them took something out 
of the enjoyment. Besides that, the 
best and prettiest of our possessions 
were always devoted to the parlor, and 
now we enjoy our best all the time; 
that is, all our leisure time. Just try 
it, if there are any of you who atill 
cling to the old way of keeping a 
shut-up room for company purposes 
only, and have no other equally pretty 
and comfortable for yourselves. Of 
course there are houses in which such 
a room is provided for the family be- 
sides the parlor. Then there can be no 
objection to keeping one room always 
ready for company, but our every-day 
pleasure und comfort is of much more 
consequence than the impression we 
make on ou‘siders—and that is chiefly 
what the stereotyped parlor is for. 

AMANDA A, 


Tue little courtesies, the veriest 
trifles, are ever present with me, for I 
have long since learned that in these 
simple things life finds its truest ex- 
pression. This truth seemed verified 
after reading the article by AMANDA 
A. in THE Farmer of February 15th. 
Indeed, there were many truths and 
lessons contained in it. I suppose 
many of your readers think me a radical 
and come-outer, just a trifle peculiar, 
not enjoying the good things of this 
life. Now, though this is a little per- 
sonality I seldom care to indulge in, I 
would just like all to feel that exactly 
the reverse is true. It is just that the 
“good tidings” have come to me, and, 
being benefited, the spirit impels me 
to give you my experience. Not until 
the truths of the grand, yet simple, 
philosophy of right ways of living 
came to me, did I know that life was 
well worth the living. My spiritual 
vision is so clear I find happinees in 


thoughts longing for expression, loving 
and tender towards all. I desire all 
advice accepted in the same tender, 
loving spirit The lessons to be 
learned from the experience of AMAN- 
DA A. are many and varied, and if we 
stop to think, might be applicable to 
ourselves. It is the ever present 
thought we need, this forgetting self 
for others. The world is too full of 
decent selfishness. The after-thoughts 
often bring happiness, yet it is always 
well to cultivate the present. In 
order to do this, we must learn to live 
from the spiritual part of our natures ; 
we must cease to do evil; learn to do 
well. If we indulge our appetites, we 
must be unmindful of others; having 
satisfied ourgelver, we lack the gener- 
ous forethought that impresses us to 
minister wholly to those accepting 
our hospitality. 

In the vain struggle as to what we 
shall eat and drink and wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, we miss many of 
the sweet delights of life and forget 
the courtesies due others. We want 
to simplify and live after a divine 
plan, forgetting many of the barbarous 
ways handed down by ancestors and 
which no doubt shortened the lives of 
our loved ones. A new faith and hope 
come to us if we will but accept them. 
This matter of eating and drinking is 
a very simple one if we will but think 
so, yet how complicated it is to many, 
and its after-effect is the cause of our 
neglecting these very trifles, so simple, 
yet so important. 

It takes very little of the right sort 
of food to sustain life, all things being 
equal. The menu nature provides is 
varied and delicious. I have no doubt 
the time will come when an elixir will 
be found of great nutritive value, the 
use of which will give life and health 
and perfect freedom from taxation, 
and forever serving perishable things. 
As toour drink, pure, living water is 
best, if we cultivate a taste for the 
ideal food, fresh, ripe fruit. We will 
be surprised how little desire we will 
have for drink. As to our dress, that 
can be beautiful, harmonious and 
tasteful, if we cultivate the same sim- 
plicity. One who discards conven- 
tional dress and adopts a style which 
fulfils their conception of fitness, 
beauty and exclusiveness, experiences 
a sense of freedom and of increased 
personal efficiency, together with other 
far-reaching effects, which seem almost 
equal to the changes wrought by 
“Arabian Nights” magic. The whole 
nature is quickened into new life. 
The heart opens wide enough to take 
all mankjnd into its capacious cham- 
bers; the intellect is alive with new 
faculties; the spirit finds grander 
scope. There are many other points 
that might be considered in connec- 
tion with this and kindred subjects, 
but they must be reserved for future 
discussson. Let me add, finally, that 
it would have been better for AMANDA 
A. to have asked for a glass of warm 





the veriest trifies; my soul is full of 





tive fluid food, giving less trouble, 
leaving no rude after-effecte, as do 
tea or coffee, either of which is very 
injurious to the system. 
‘The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 
The fragrance of a faded flower 
Sent lovingly ; 
The gleaming of a sudden emile 
Or sudden tear; 
The warmer pressure of the hand ; 
The tone of cheer; 
The hush that means ‘I cannot speak, 
But I have heard; 
The note that only bears a verte 
From God’s own Word— 
Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 
The giver deeming they have shown 
Scant sympatby. 
But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh ! who can tell 
The power of e’en such tiny things 
To make it well.” 
A STRANGER. 
Sand Hills, Augusta, Ga. 


Ir is comforting to read another’s 
method so much like our own, as the 
directions given by Try AGAIN for 
making Saratoga chips, for now we 
feel sure it is the right way. We 
would, however, like her to try an egg- 
beater for taking them out of the 
boiling lard, as that will allow better 
draining than an ordipary spoon. We 
keep a small porcelain-lined kettle, 
about nine inches in diameter, for this 
purpose alone, leaving the fat in it, 
closely covered after cooling. The 
same quantity will do to use a number 
of times, occasionally straining, to free 
from scraps and sediment. With this 
kettle always ready, it is but little 
trouble or expense to have the crisp 
potatoes for our Sunday morning 
breakfast, and they are enjoyed by 
every member of the family. I think, 
with H. B., it is economy to set our 
tables as well for our own family as 
our means will justify, and only add 
another place when an unexpected 
guest arrives—economy of materials 
and peace of mind—for an effort to 
make a change in our bill-of-fare at 
short notice frequently involves waste, 
as well as worry. When we invite 
guests, of course some extra prepara- 
tion is made, but a table that is as 
neat as it should be for our own home 
circle is sufficiently so for the chance 
visitor. As to waiting, we usually 
have a waitress, but when, as frequently 
happens, there are ten or twelve at the 
table, a daughter or son will assist 
her. Busy BEE. 


I AGREE with DorotHeza D. when 
she says “we busy house-wives” have 
nothing to do with form and ceremony 
—may I add, in our general home life ? 
A warm, cordial greeting from our 
hostess, whether our call is opportune 
or inopportune, brings more pleasure 
and joy to the heart than a cold, 
formal air, which tells us plainly an- 
other time would have suited her 
better. 


Now about table arrangements, etc., 
which HELEN B. speaks of in her 





milk, finding in it a refreshing, nutri- 


article. To keep the table tidy and 


inviting. enough at all meals, for 
should a traveler (usually at this sea- 
son they are frequent) or neighbor call 
at mel time, have him to come in and 
enjoy it with the family, without any 
hurrying back and forth, which might 
make him feel uncomfortable and 
show the housekeeper in a bad light. 
Do not apologize for your menu, but 
be as easy and cheerful as possible, 
and in that way much pleasure will be 
felt by all around the table—a place 
where merriment, kind words and good 
feeling should be shown, as families 
sometime fail to meet one another 
save at the meals. 

May I inquire for “Susrz DuNBAR,” 
“JANET” and “Nora?” We miss 
their writings and hope they will soon 
put in their appearance, giving a good 
excuse for their absence and bring 
much information for our benefit. 

Have any of the sisters had experi- 
ence in family creamers? If so, please 
give it for the benefit of others. I 
greatly desire and really need one, as 
I’m making butter of high grade for 
market. I find skimming and wash- 
ing 80 many pans too laborious and 
tedious, but the high prices rather 
deter me from investing in one. I 
was called on in my farming to lay 
a worm fence, the old one having been 
spoiled by poison oak running over 
each stake. I stood by, gave orders, 
sighted, etc., with some misgivings, 
for fear my work might not be ap- 
proved of by the sterner sex, for the 
fence occupies a conspicuous place on 
the farm. When I went back after 
the work was done, I did not find it as 
straight as a die—oh, no; it was a 
worm fence; however, I hope my effort 
will not be criticised, for we farmers 
have to do things quite foreign to our 
nature sometimes. If you find the 
onions planted out last fall growing 
tlowly, sprinkle ashes around them. 
I have made two applications to mine, 
and now they are looking very nice. 
The sap in grape-vines is rising 
rapidly; if the knife is not used at 
once, and that sparingly, more harm 
than good will follow. I succeed in 
raising cuttings very well; along the 
palings in the yard is a good place to 
root them, and the next season set 
them where you wish them to grow. 
Save the bones in a keg and throw on 
ashes ; in a few weeks there will be no 
bones seen and a fine mixtur: will be 
at hand for the grape-vines. Try it, 
sisters. BESsIE. 


I po not belong to the Club, but if 
I can help the toiling mother or 
lighten her burdens by a little advice, 
I feel it my duty todoso. The matter 
of boys’ clothes, pants and stockings 
in particular, is a source of considera- 
ble worry to me, as well as all other 
mothers whose means are limited. I 
have two young hopefuls who make 
out to poke their knees and elbows 
through pants, stockings and jackets 
as fast as any two of the same age in 
the state, I’ll warrant. Now, as re 








gards waists. 


I have discarded them 
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altogether, excepting, of course, the 
under‘bodies to which their drawers 
are buttoned. I got completely tired 
out mending waists and making 
button- holes, as I found it took two or 
three sets of button-holes to wear out 
one pair of pants, not speaking of the 
amount of mending that had to be 
done on waists owing to the buttons 
being torn off. So I went to work and 
made regular shirts, and let them use 
suspenders, as much to the boys’ sat- 
isfaction (for you know all boys want 
suspenders) as to my own relief. 

These little shirts can be made with 
cuffs and round collars, the same as 
waists, and when they have jackets, 
which all do wear at this season, no 
one can tell the difference. Around 
the house ordinarily, I think suspen- 
ders are just as presentable and, in 
fact, more-so than waists with a but- 
ton or so off or button-holes torn out, 
as is generally the case. And in the 
parlor, at church or Sunday-school, I 
do not consider a boy’s costume com- 
plete without a jacket any more than 
a man’s without a coat. For this rea- 
son I believe in making jackets out of 
linen or other suitable material for 
summer use. 


So far as stockings are concerned, I 
see no way yet out of the difficulty. 
Where darning will answer, I darn; 
or, if patching will cover the large 
holes with less trouble, I patch. But 
rest assured, as soon as my boys reach 
the age of twelve, on go long pants. 

‘While I have a little time to devote 
to these matters, I will give a few 
ideas about LUNCHES for school chil- 
dren, which may be of some use to the 
members of the Club. My plan is to 
make little changes in the lunches, 
without making any extra work. For 
example, make doughnuts one Satur- 
day, allowing two or three of theze for 
each scholar. The next Saturday, 
make cookies; the next, ginger cakes, 
and soon. I have found jelly cake a 
very handy thing to have on hand for 
this purpose, allowing one slice to 
each child, a common-sized cake will 
last several days, and this kind of cake 
does not dry out as soon as most kinds 
do. Of course, when children have 
cakes for lunch, they must not expect 
it to.be put on the table at other meals, 
except on special occasions, and. I 
generally substitute nice warm-boiled 
rice, eaten with milk or sugar, or else 
au pudding of some sort for dinner. 
A good way to use preserves is to 
make a aice pie crust, tale a piece the 
size of a walnut, roll out to about the 
size of a saucer, spread a spoonful or 
two of preserves on one-half, iap the 
other half over, pinch the edges, and 
bake a nice brown; one of these turn- 
overs is enough for each child. The 
housekeeper may make up enough of 
pie crust to last some time during cold 
weather without its becoming stale, 
and thus save the trouble of making 
every day, and while the last meal for 
the day is in progress, these little 
turn-overs may be baked for the next 








day’s lunch. If you have young girls 
attending school, this is a good way 
for them to “get their hand in,” by pre- 
paring these little dainties while 
mamma is getting supper. My chil- 
dren prefer biscuit and jelly when 
they don’t have meat, but like light 
bread best for sandwiches. A fried 
egg between slices of bread is good, or 
hard boiled eggs eaten with a little 
salt goes first-rate. When I have 
chicken for dinner, my children save 
their piece for school and eat the 
gravy instead. I have a hasty meal in 
the middle of the day and have our 
regular dinner at six o’clock, which 
gives the children a chance to get one 
good, warm, vegetable meal once a 
day, which is very necessary, I con- 
tend, for health, Susie SOLLARs. 
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Hours of Ease. 








The Much Misunderstood Women 
Workers. 


By far the larger portion of Ameri- 
can women refuse to see where there 
are any rights or privileges denied to 
them, nor do they think they would 
be willing- to accept what a very 
respectable minority has- for many 
years been fighting for and claiming 
as the rights of the sex. There is 
also a class between these two who 
neither claim or deny the points in 
question, but are nevertheless deeply 
interested in the issue; and from this 


class, I dare say, are drawn the re-, 


cruits by which the army of warriors 
is so manifestly increased from year to 
year. They can no longer be called 
an army of martyrs, for I doubt if 
ever there was a company that marched 
forward with banners flying so jubi- 
lantly, and who did their fighting 
under such delightful circumstances, 
as do these pioneer workers in the 
cause of independent womanhood in 
these latter days. 

Those good and well meaning women 
who refuse to see anything womanly 
in the stand their more courageous 
and far-seeing sisters have taken are, 
as a rule, not very well informed on 
the subject at issue, and they are, 
moreover, blinded by their precon- 
ceived notions of woman’s place and 
sphere to such a degree that they can- 
not imagine that those noble-minded 
women who have devoted their lives 
to the endeavor to obtain equal con- 
sideration for women in the enactment 
of domestic laws, to which the right 
of suffrage is only a stepping stone, 
are at all like other women, and they 
aiso refuse to be enlightened in regard 
tc them. Such has been my own ex- 
perience, and therefore I say it confi- 
dently, and also that our ignorance has 
been and still is past understanding. 

When at last I was prevailed upon to 
attend one of their convention sessions 
I was astonished, first, at the appear- 
ance of the crowd upon the stage, to 
find them richly and fashionably attir- 
ed and as genial and gracious in their 
bearing as any crowd of well-bred wo- 
men in adrawing room. I have come to 





admire the degree to which zeal in their 
work has overcome their self con- 
sciousness until an audience is to them 
only an opportunity to present their 
cause, and nothing to be afraid of. 
It is a pity that people persist in call- 
ing it boldness, when it is only a kind 
of courage they would be most ready 
to applaud if they knew all that these 
brave women are contending for. 

Unfortunately the odium which at- 
taches to women standing shoulder 
to shoulder with their husbands, 
fathers and sons at the polls has 
stamped itself upon all they do. If 
the rest could be accomplished with- 
out this initial step, I dare say “Aunt 
Susan” and the multitude of nieces 
whom she has inspired, would willingly 
leave the voting to be done by those 
who arrogated to themselves that ex- 
clusive privilege, but it became neces- 
sary for women to begin at the polls 
in order to obtain the right kind of 
law makers to make righteous laws, 
and therefore they insist upon this 
starting point. In the meanwhile the 
leaven has worked itself into many 
places, and in many things the situa- 
tion has undergone material changes. 
Women in some sections of the country 
have been granted some right in the 
control of their own property, and in 
some places they are allowed to be 
the natural guardians of their own 
children, instead of being subject to 
the control of any man whom the 
husband may appoint to succeed him- 
self in that capacity. Everywhere in 
this blessed land a woman may now 
find employment in ways that are 
perfectly suited to her capacity and 
delicacy of feeling by which she can 
earn a support for herself or family, 
that were formerly forbidden to her; 
but it has not yet penetrate] the un- 
derstanding or sense of justice of 
those who are still in control that she 
is entitled to the same compensation 
for the same work as the men. 

Until women’s status is recognized 
as equal in dignity and importance to 
that of men, there is bound to be an 
irrepressible conflict. It does not 
necessarily imply that the two sexes 
shall not continue each on their own 
line of action, but rather that each 
may be allowed to pursue their natural 
bent untrammeled by unjust laws or 
ignorant prejudices. Women have as 
just cause as their colonial ancestors 
to rebel against taxation without 
representation, and mothers are the 
rightfol guardians of their own child- 
ren. The wife ought certainly to be 
an equal partner in all the affairs of 
her husband, with the privileges such 
partnership confers upon men asgo- 
ciated together, and there ought to be 
some way in which her power may be 
exerted to put temptation out of the 
way of her boys, to say nothing of the 
boys’ fathars. 

If the men, who claim to be suffi- 
cient unto themselves for ail needful 
public protection, will so purge the 
statute books «nd make and enforce 
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laws that will insure women in’ these 
and some other rights, women will 
most willingly forego their right of 
franchise and betake themselves to 
that sheltered usefulness which men 
seem so eager they should occupy. 
In the meanwhile, it is extremely un- 
becoming in those women who do 
nothing but bewail the ills these 
women are seeking to remove, to cast 
reproach upon the earnest workers. 
Their methods and demands may not 
always commend them to our limited 
judgment, nevertheless we owe too 
much of our present emancipation to 
their fearless labors to indulge in cast- 
ing slurs upon their work. CERES. 


The Grange. 


PATRONS oF HUSBANDRY-—OFFICE OF 
THE MASTER OF MARYLAND 
STATE GRANGE. 

West River, A. A. Co., 

Merch 10th, 1891. 
To the Members of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry in Maryland. 
DgaR SISTERS AND BROTHERS: 

I have just received the following 
appeal from the Master of the Na- 
uonal Grange, and trust that Maryland 
will be in this, as she has always been 
in the past, in the foremost rank in fur- 
nishing aid to our destitute brethren. 

In accordance with our State By- 
Laws, all contributions must go 
through the office of the Master of the 
State a 

I trust that you will act promptly 
in this matter. 

Truly and fraternally Faas 
H. M. Murray, 
Master of Maryland State Grange. 


OFFICE OF MASTER OF NATIONAL 
GRANGE, Patrons or HuSBANDRY. 
DeEttaA, O., March 5th, 1891. 
To the Members of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry in the 
United States of Ameriva. 
SISTERS AND BROTHERS: 

A Macedonian cry for help comes 
from our brethren in the drouth- 
stricken region of Nebraska, and I am 
fully convinced that they are in great 
distress. Our brethren in other sec- 
tions of the state have responded nobly, 
but capnot afford sufficient help. I 
therefore appeal to the membership at 
large to respond to the call. As seed 
time is near at band, (and what is 
needed most is seed and feed,) prompt 
action is important. I therefore sug- 
gest in cases where regular meetings 
are not soon to be held, that ial 
meetings be called, or that the Masters 
appoint committees at once to canvass 
for contributions. 

1 hope the committees on women’s 
work will-lend a helping hand in this 
effort to drive hunger and sufferin 
from the homes of our sisters an 
brothers in Nebraska. 

Nectar, 
J. H. BRIGHAM, 
Master of the National Grange, P. of H. 


Crop Statistics for March. 


The Department of Agriculture 
gives in its returns for March, an 
estimate of the corn and wheat in the 
hands of farmers, the proportion and 
present value of merchantable corn, 
the weight of wheat per measured 
bushel, and other points in the com- 
mercial distribution of grain. 

It makes the farmers’ reserve of corn 
36.4 per cent. of the crop, in com- 

ison with 45.9 per cent. last year; 

















in bushels, 542,000,000, against 970, 
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000,000 last , 
recent peeaees, ensept that from the | 
smaller crop of 1837 and that from the | 
crop of 1883. The percentage retained | 
in the seven corn surplus States is less | 
than in others. 

The proportion estimated for con- | 
sumption where grown is relatively | 
large—87.4 per cent., instead of 81.8 | 
last year. The quantity shipped or to | 
be shipped from the farms is therefore | 
only 188,000,000 bushels, or less than 
halfthe surplus of last year. 

The proportion of the crop mer- 
chantable is 79.5 per cent., against 85.7 
per cent. last year. It is therefore 
slightly under the average in — 
The average price of merchantable 
corn is 55.8 cents per bushel, of un- | 
merchantable 32.9 cents. .The aggre- 
gate value of the crop on this basis is 
$761,000,000, nearly $7,000,000 more 
than the December valuation, an ad- 
vance of about 1 per cent., establishing 
the substantial accuracy of the De- 
cember estimate. 

The proportion of wheat still in the 
hands of farmers is lower than an 
average of the last ten years, the range 
being from 26 to 33 per cent. It is 
28.2 per cent., or 112,000,000 bushels. 
It has been lower only in two years of 
the last ten, after the meagre crops of 
1881 and 1885, ,which was smaller 
than that of 1890. Including the 
visible stocks the supply is 135,000,000 
bushels, The consumption of the last 
twelve months is estimated at 299,000,- 
000, seed used 53,000,0°0, and the ex- 

rts have been about 98,000,000 from 

arch 1, 1890. 





Mr. Constable's Device for Tree 
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We give here engravings of the device 
our correspondent, Mr. Constable, de- 
scribes on another page, in his article 
on planting an orchard, which were not 
received in time to go in their proper 
place. No. 1 shows the board, lath and 

gs; No. 2, the same in position, and 

o. 3, the tree as put in place by their 
use. The cuts make the thing plain. 





Brief News Summary. 


Foreran.—The bishop of Down, Conner 
aod Dromore, Ireland, bas written a ietter 

ractically excommunicating fullowers of 
Mr. Parnell from the Catholic Church.— 
German merchants will make an exhibit at 
the World's Fair in Chicago.—The Pope is 
said to be depressed in spirits and slowly 


declining in health —Leonard Jerome, of 


New York, died in London.—The governor 
of Belanond, Madagascar, massacred 278 


men, women and children.—The high tariff 


on maize in France is closing distilleries in 
France—American consuls in Italy state 
that the opportunities for the development 
of trade between Italy and the 


iand 


have agreed 


It is the lowest | 


| spoilation claims, were passed and approved 


nited 
States are excellent —At Belfast, Ireland, 
members of the rival factions of the Irish 
eng eg party fought each other with 

sticks and chairs.—France and Eng- 
upon a settlement of the 


ands of the poorer classes have been forced 
to embrace Kussian orthodoxy —England 
has experienced the worst blizzard since 
1880. Railroad trains are snowed up and 
the passengers nearly frozen to death. A 
number of persons caught on the country 
roads perished in drifts. Fishing emacks 
have been wrecked and the fisherman 
drowned.—United States Minister Swift, at 
Japan, is dead —In the Canadian elections 
the Conservatives won, but by a much de- 
creased majority. 

GEN‘RAL.—The second session of the 
Fifty-first Congress closed at noon March 4. 
All the appropriation bills, including tbe 
general deficiency bill, with the amendment 
providing for the payment of the French 


by the President. Vice-President Morton 
and Speaker Reed delivered brief parting 
addresses. By a party vote the House 
assed a resolution of thanks to Speaker 
eed.—It is estimated that Congress appro- 
priate1 during the present session over 
$525,000,000 —United States Senator Hearst 
oa of California, died in Wasbington.— 
he centenary of the death of John Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism, which occurred 
March 2d, was celebrated in churches Sun- 
day throughout the world.—Genl. Palmer, 
dem., was elected U.S. Senator from IIli- 
nois by the vote of twe of the farmer 
members.—The clothing manufacturers of 
Rochester, N. Y., have started a lockout af- 
fecting 20,000 people—By the opening of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indian reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, free homes for 12.000 
families will be provided.—Bishop Paddock, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts, died. 
MaryYLANv.—The Baltimore Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in 
Washington, Bishop Joyce presiding — 
State Veterinarian Ward reports the death 
of cattle from anthrax fever near Pooles- 
ville, Montgomery — John J: 
Rodgers, United States shipping commis- 
sioner; Geo. Frederick Gephart, of the 
Baltimore bar; Rev. Henry Bruner, Dr. 
Joseph B Gerrott and Samuel M. Clagett. 
of Frederick; Mr. George W. Isaac, of 
Howard county; Mr. Wm. Stanley, a prom- 
inent lawyer, of Upper Marlboro’; John 
Alexander Shriver, of Baltimore, died.— 
The State will carry to the Court of Ap- 
eo the suit against Archer’s bondsmen, 
n which a new trial was refused.—The 
costs which the State will have to pay for 
the remission of the fines on the State 
steamers amount to between fifty and 
seventy-five dollars.—There was an inter- 
esting road meeting at Belair, at which 
it was resolved to prepare a bill for presen- 
tation to the Legislature placing the roads 
of the State under the control of a civil 
engineer.—The Maryland Court of Appeals 
rendered a decision in the Belt Railroad 
case in favor of the railroad.—The Druid 
Cotton Mills, Baltimore, were sold at auc- 
tion to a committee of the creditors for 
$120,000.—President Harrison epent several 
days at Bengies, duck shooting.—The Mer- 
chants ard Manufacturers’ Association has 
adopted plans for the extension of trade 
with Brazil, and ye: $500 to carry 
them out.—Joseph Stoner, a farmer of Car- 
roll county, aged sixty-seven years, Michael 
Wiener, a prominent tanner of Burketts- 
ville, Frederick county, #ni Mr. Felix Mc- 
Carley, a well-known citizen of Balto., died. 





Baltimore Markets—March 14th. 








BREADSTU FFS. 
Flour.—Firm, though quiet. We quote: 
City Mills Super ...... cccccccee oe cece $2 90.43 10 


City Millis (Rio brands) Extra....... . 5 16@5 37 
Baltimore High Grade Family ........ -—(@5 15 
Western Winter Wheat Super.. .... 3 00@3 50 

“ sae ney PRECED ccccccce 3 Wad 50 

. - . Family....... 4 60a5 00 
Spring Wheat Patent........ +... .-..6. 5 35@5 1 
My@ POUR. cc. ccccree coccscces sovcceece 42a4 Ww 
Hominy........ «+++ ser eeeee soecescces OOF 00 
Hominy Grits ...cccccccsccces seccevese 8 3@— 
Corn Meal, por 190 Iba......... cecccceesse 1 451 60 


Buckwheat Meal, new, per 100 Ibs..... 2 a2 75 
Wheat.—Southern firm; fultz selling at 18@ 
109 cents, and longberry at 105@110 cents, 
Corn.—Southern firm and active, with sales 
of white at 70@72 cents; yellow at 69@7 cents 
Western steady, mixed spot selling at 6% cents. 


Oats.—Strong. Quotations: Ungraded South- 
ero and Pennsylvania 56@59 cts., Western white 
58@50% cts., do. mixed 457@58 cts.. stained and 
inferior 55@57 cts., No. 2 white 59% cents, and 
No. 2 mixed 58 cents per bush. 

Rye.—Firm, as follows: Choice Western 100 
@104 cents, good to prime 95@98 cents, and com- 
mon to fair 85@92 cents per bush 

Hay.—Quict. We quote: Choice timothy, 
$10.50@11.00; good to prime, $9.50@ 10.00; mixed, 
fair to good, $2.00@9 


gus city standard brands, 
ew York cut, $11.00@11.50, At 





Newfoundland question —The persecution 
of the Jews in Russia continues, and thous- 


Straw— Wheat, $8; Rye, 


$6 50@7.50; Cl 8.0009, 00: Gut He wot 
@7.50; Clover, $8.00@9.00; Cu ay, choice i 

$12.00, delivered ; Applications will be received until March 10th 
Scales.—Hay— 
Timothy, $8@11; Clover Hay, $7@10 per ton. 
$14@17; Oat, $9 per ton. 


Straw.—Quiet. Rye in carloads at pegs 
for Jes in sheav $10.50@11 for 
biocks; Wheat, blocks, $7 50; Oat. blocks, 
$9@10. Short chaffy stock about si per ton less. 
Mill Feed.—Very firm. Western brand light, 
12a18 lbs. $24@24.50, do. medium, Ialé ibs., $22.50 
; heavy, over 16 Ibs., $20.50022. and middlings, 
22, all on track; City Mills Middlings, $23 per 
ton sacked and delivered. 
Potatoes. — Whi'e— Steady, at following 
prices: York Siate and Pennsylvania Burbank 
and White Star $1.05@1.10; ork State and 
Michigan Kose $1.10@1.15; Dakota Red 95@$1.00; 
Hebron $1.00@1.10; N.S. and P. E. 1. Blue Mer- 
cer 75@80; Snow Flake and Chili 95@ $1.00; Hol- 
ton Rose and Hebron $1.10@1.15 bush., $3.25@3.50 
barrel. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Firm: the quotations were 
$343.50 per bbl. North Carolina Hamans $1.50@2 
per bbl. 
Provisions.— Firm, at quotations below: 
Sugar-pickled Shoulders5¥% cents; smoked sugar- 
cured snoulders 6% cts.; euzar-cured Breasts, 7 
cents. Canvased and uncanvased Hams, small ) 
averages, 10@10% cts.; large averages 9%@9X% 


cts, per ib, ess Pork, old, $10.25, and do. new 
pa & bbl. Lard, best refined, pure, 7 cts. 
Pp . 


Dressed Hogs.—In fair demand. Small and 
smooth at 5 cents, rough and heavy about 4%@ 
#% cents per Ib. 
Butter.—Strong. We quote fancy creamery 
obbing at 35 36 cents, good to choice creame 
4236 cents per |b., im‘tation creamery at eT 
cents [= -4 o Koll butter, fine 27@28 ceni., 
choice 25@26 cents per In. Fancy ladle- 
%1@32 cents, prime to choice do. 25@ 
per lb, 
Cheese.—Steady. We quote: Fancy New 
York State, 5+ to 60 pounds, at 12@12% cents per 
vag F oetme do., ae BNO ments New Low 
ats, 0 3 pounds, 3 cents per pound. 
Ubio flats, 114@12 cents per pound. ™ 
Egg: —The demand was good and the market 
closed firm at 16@16% cents per dozen for choice 
stock. Duck eggs 25 cents per dozen. Goose 
eggs 50 cents per dozen. 
Seeds.— Demand improvirig. We quote: 
Choice to fancy new Western Clover 7% @s cts., 
pr'me 7¥@7% cts. per carload. No. 2, 7@7% cts., 
off grades Western 6%(a6% cts., near-by, as to 
quality, 6%@7% cts.; Timothy $1.36@145 for 
prime in carload lots Western, near-by $1.10@ 
35: Flax, sieved, $1.35@1.45 per bushel, as to 
quality; Orchard Grass $1.10 @1.15 per bushel. 
Tobacco. — Mary/and—The receipts have been 
some what smaller than the previous week_ but 
the demand continues good. We quote: Com- 
mon and frosted, per 100 Ibs. 1@:.s0; sound 
common, $2@3; good common, $1@5; middling, 
$6@$; good to fine red, $9@11; fancy. $12@13; 
upper country, $3 @20; ground leaves, tige. 
Wool.—Dull. We quote good unwashed at 
23 @25 cents, tub-washed 32@35 cents, pulled 26@ 
28 cents and Merino 18@20 cents per pound. 


cked 
cents 


LIVE STOCK. 


Beef Cattle.—Very dull, with prices as fol- 
lows: Best Beeves ee those generally 
rated first quality $4. -%, medium or good 
fair quality #3. 4.124%, and ordinary thin 
Steers, Uxen and Cows $2.0U@2.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Sheep and Lambs.—In fairly good demand. 
We quote the range for butcher sheep at 4@6 
cents, with a few extra at 6% cents per lb. gross. 
Lambs 54@6% cents per lb. gross. 








FARMERS and farmers’ sons who 
have a horse and rig at their disposal, 
and who are looking for profitable em- 
ployment, may secure positions worth 
from thirty to sixty dollars a week 
by addressing A. J. Potrer, 3 East 
14th Street, Now York City. 








R, J. Baker. R, J. Hollingsworth. 


R. J. BAKER & CO’S 


HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 


Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, No. 2 Ammonia- 
ted Bone Super Phosphate, Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone, No. 1 Dissolved Raw Bone. 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone, Pure Dissolved S. C, 
Bone Phosphate, Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone, 


FOR ALL CROPS. 
Sa Special Formulas Compounded. We invite corre- 
spondence and would be pleased to submit prices, 


Factory, Lost Point, Ole, 40 South Charis St 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





MOoONAROEZ,. 


BLOODED SPANISH JACK. 





For service fees and full particulars call on or 


address 
THE HENKY RECKORD MFG. CO., 
Reekord, md. 
As MULES are the most useful. also the most 
profitable stock to raise, every farmer should 
breed to our JACK, MONARCH, this spring. 





MARYLAND FISH COMMISSION, 
: OAKLAND, MD. 
Ss. P. TOADVINE, Salisbury, 
G. W. DELAWDER, Oakland, 
Commissioners. 
for Broek Treut. inbow and German 
Brown frout. The two latter should go in 
streams of larger flow than the brook tout. 
Apply to G. W. DELAW DER. 





Ear Corn $3. 4) per barrol. 


The Breath of Spring is in the Air. 
Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, 18 tt not: 


Send for our Fime List of Carols, Anthems, 
&c., or for Easter Alleiulas [5 cts., 50 ots. doz.], 
Rosabel, or Our Easter Offe:ing [15 cis., $1. 
doz.}, a Cantata by Lewis. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES 

should wind up the season b Froctiong pack 
Cantatasas Don Mun'o ($1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck 
of Hesperus (35 cts., $2.40 doz.], 91st Psalm [60 
cte., $5.40 dv z.] Ballard. [Send for our list of 150 
Cantatas]. 

FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 

are made successfu! by intreducing ony Canta 
tas, like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1.80 doz.] 
Lewis, or Garden of Singine Flowers (40 cts., 
$3.60 doz.], or Kainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 


doz.) Lewis. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
brilliant flower cintata, New Flora’s Festival 
40 cts., $3.60 “oz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., 
5.40 doz.], Kingdom of Mother Goose [25-cts. 
2.18 doz.|, Gipsey Queen (60 cts., $5.40 doz.] 
nd for Lists. 
Much attractive Exhibition Musie is 
found iu School Collections. 
Children’s School Songs [35 ct«., $3.60 doz.}, Gold- 
en Boat (50 cts.] charming action songs Ao 
i > Chant, First Steps in Song Reading (30 cts., 
OZ. 
Any k mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mt. Dillon for Sale. 


233 Acres, about 4 Miles from Bal- 
timore City Limits, on the 
Old Frederick Road. 














One-third in chestnut, oak, poplar 
and locust timber; one-third in rich 
meadow land, with running streams 


with handsome*building sites sloping 
to south and east. This property was 
the home of Daniel Carroll, one of the 
Commissioners from Maryland to sign 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The dwelling, an old English style 
cottage, was built by him over a cen- 
tury ago, 40x45 feet front, of white 
oak and heart pine, lined with brick, 
and as sound as when built. Large 
barn and all necessary outbuildings. 
Twenty varieties of shade trees sur- 
round the house and lawn, sloping to 
the east and south. Mt. Dillon is 
bounded on the east and west by 
property belonging to steamship com- 
pany presidents, who are now making 
extensive improvements; on the north 
by a cattle king, who has stables for 
feeding 300 head of stock; on the 
south te scientific fruit growers. The 
soil is the best for timothy hay and 
blue grass pasture. The property 
will be shown by the owner on the 
premises. 

Notice To R&AL EstaTE BRoxers. 
This property may be sold for less 
than $100,000, in which case commis- 
sion will be light. 

For further particulars, address 


Ss. K. CROSBY, 


P. 0. Box 83. 
Catonsville, Balto. Ce., 


Good Fertilizers 


Suited for the crops and 
soils they are to be used on, 


made specially,without extra charge. 


PURE 
Agricultural Chemicals 


Such as Nitrate Soda, Muriate Potash 

Sulphete Ammonia, Kanit, and Dis- 

solved Bone—/for home mixtures—sold 
prices to mem 


Farmers’ Alliance. 


POWELL’S RED BAG 
for Cotton, Corn, 





FERTILIZEB-- 
and Peanuts, 


POWELL’S TRUCK GUaxNO— 
for Truck, and 


POWELL’S POTATO FERTILIZER— 
are excellent, cheap and reliable. 
a#z-A pamphiet telling how Fertilizers 
are made,and how to use them for 

profit, mailed free on application. 


AGENTS! W,S, POWELL & CO. 
Fortiliaer 





Oakland, Md. 


WANTE , 
od, o 
snoccupled | =—s—« Baltimore. Md. 
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HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 


All Steel Frame Spring-tooth Harrow 


& WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT. 
CESTE QUICKLY ADJUSTED BY ONLY LOOSENING ONE HUT, 






The best Tooth Holder ever invented. 
The tooth is held in position by a 
Ratchet with which it can be adjusted 
80 as to wear from 15 to 18 inches off 
the point of the tooth, which is four or 
five times as much wear or service as can 
from any other Spring-tooth 
Harrow in existence. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues free, 
HENCH & DROMGOL om York. Pa 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
and most popular sorts of 








contains all 
the leading 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
pearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th cet New York City. 





Brown Le Leghorns, White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


_ BALTIMORE, 1886—W hite Leghorns, Ist premium 

breeding pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist pullet, 

Brown horns, Ist cockle, Ist and 2d pullets, 

Special for best W. L. fowl], Br. L. chick, breed- 

pees Sham omy 4 Ae L., and — Special for 
breed ng pen in. ry ish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1 hite Leghorns, Ist breed- 
ing - lst chicks. Brown horns, ~ 4 
br m, Ist chicks. Special, best 

in ieanle class. 
FREDERICK, 1888—White Leghorns, Ist and 2d 
breeding pen, Ist oe Ist chicke. Brown 

Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including best 





breeding pen in Spanish class. Eggs from ex- 
hibition Leghorns $2.00 a setting. Other Leg- 
horns and .00 a setting. 


“i Re STE $1 
EIGER, Laurel, Md, 


azz ANCUBATOR 
EXCELSIOR 

pimple and Self-Regulat- 
USaraed mt tose cost any other 


hatcher. for 
_Cleculars free, . CEO.H HOSTAHL, QUINCY, HLL. 









COLORA NURSERIES 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 
Crows Fruits, Flowers, 


—AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 
And can supply you with anything in that line. 


* 


I have for Spring of 1891, an especially 
fine lot of FRUIT TREES, especially AP- 
PLES—Southern Winter Apples fur South- 
ern Planters; GRAPE VINES, Small Fruits, 








also a large collection of the best EVER-| | 


GREEN TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vite and 
Irish Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 


SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. Roses | 


and Greenhouse Plants, etc. 


Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
| have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeavors to 
serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Celora, Md. 
All about the subject. New book, Dow's 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp. 
illustrated; cloth; 50 cts. by 
mail. Ca- 


PO “i 





= 


Cc 








ponizing 

Tools 

mstructions, $2.50 by mail. with 
uestions and Anpuene, 10 cents. full 


ddress Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. | H. 


‘wou LD YOU LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 








If 00, raise PERFECT / Which are clean and inodor- 
VEGETABLES with | ous. Y= up in suitable quan. 
5 tities for small and 4 gar. 
OWE $ dens, Neo trouble to use. 
HIE (Gees 
r 
SOLUBLE circular telling 1. to a4 
@ good garden, sent Free. 
S$ W.8S. POWELL& 
Chemical Fertilizer 
re, Md. + 





For GARDENS | 


ARE YOUR 


GRAPES PERFECT? 


ater SOPPERDINE 
LES COPPERD 


anded by the U. & Der <a 

i qos pf yt By 

Orie nee laf water mikes 2 ga stores 
W. 8; POWELL £ C0., | ¢ Hizer,, 
Baltime 


re, Md. Manufacturers. 








. FRASER, 


asa Dartouer& Floris 


BELAIR AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
kept, Trees planted and’ runed; grading and 
eodding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
oe Orders by mail promptly attended 





it you can’t go, do the 
next best thing. Send 
60 cts. in Stamps for the 
8 Morthly Cornucopia 
— ear. YOu will get with it Free a fine Map 
orfolk and the great trucking section of 
fhe South. Send 2 cent Stamp foreample vopy 


A. JEFFERS, Ed., Norfolk, Va, 
AGENTS 3.2070 fo fe cie ct 
WANTED MOST LIBERA 


Unequaled facilities. One of the /argest,oldest- 

yrs pee best 7st Nurseries in the country. 

Addres« T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, 
Establis mn 1846. wa, N. ¥. 

















— ALL— 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


CARDEN REOUISITES, 


(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 
One door below Baltimore street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 

and Flowering Piants, Bulbs and Roots; Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds, Im —— and Tools; 

Florists’ Supplies; Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 

ng Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
ood, &c, 


Several New Lines of Desirable Goods will 
be found added to hix« stock. 


(279 FRUIT TREES 


_ Varieties "Vines, Pi.aNTs, Etc. 
Apple, Pear. Ieapberry, Blat eS Csr 


} tlogue’ “Je erSoiT in berries, 4c, Sen 


‘ i) NS, Mesrestown, Lede ++ 





—— oe 





! 
{ THE WONDERFUL 
{ 
{ 


, “itROW ! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, bringe it up from down beneath to | 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes hed bit apt bs the reception of the 
one seed. t and be convinced. For 

armer there is a i 4 attached, and for 

the gardener, we add a frame with four markers, 

= — apart. For further particulars, Price, 
rees 


HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fallerten, Baltimere County, Md. 











Hane Rr antiieiscts 


WHAT STOCK CAN FARMERS RAISE THAT WILL PAY AS WELL? 
CA BAS 119616, 


RECORD 2:27}, 


Will make the season of 1891, commencing March 1, ending July 1, 
At Riverbank, Iicoch Raven, Baltimore County. 


From April Ist to Ju'y 1st Caliah will be AT PIMLICO TRACK, from Saturday 
rmoorning until Monday, 4P. M., of eacli week. 


—:0:—— 

Cabash is a beautiful Golden Chestnut, stands 15 34g handa, weights 1125, is perfectly sound, ex- 
cellent feet and Jimhs, kind disposition, intelligent and a pleasant game driver. He has never met 
his equal for beauty apd style. ie is bee gts guited trotterand im aeons style and speed toall his colts. 

aa-1 M FOLLOWING O Res 

1—I will give $2 apiece for a dec ne dam is standard bred if she hasa record of 2:30 or better. 

2 I will give $800 apiece for colts out of a dam, standard bred, that bas produced a colt with a 
record «f 2:30 or better. 

8-I will give $500 apiece for colts out of a dam with a record of 2:30 or better if she has pro- 
duce’ a colt with # record of 2:30 or better. 

CON DITIONS—Tne colts to be sire.i by Cabash. 
must be made in regular races. 

RMS— cas”, with return privi! ae" if re does not prove with foal. 
eeranpans BRED meee hy 
a. be WI 'LSON. Peegetsen, Loch Raven, Md. 


The dams to be constitutionally sound; records 
The colts to be five months old, sound and in thriity condition. 











City address—10i W. Lexington Street. 
a ream, 8x11, free, if they will forward 30 cents td pay 


Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper. Prep 
postage. Try the Best Butter Wrapper. 
A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Dairy men or others who will use it, we will send half 
TO SECURE EARLY AND LARGE CROPS, TRUCKERS AND PLANTERS SHOULD 








7 STREET 
6 g 90" W STREET 
23 MD. 





Manufacturers of BAUGH’S PERU iy = cent.) GUANO for Potatoes, Tobacco, 
and all Truck; BAUGH’S HIGH GRA TATO GUANO; BAUGH’S SPECIAL 
CORN AND OATS FERTILIZER; BAUGH’'S SPECIAL TOMATO COMPOUND ; 
BAUGH’S PURE RAW BONE MEAL; BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet BAUGH & SONS c 0, 239 South St., Balto. Poy Md. 





bashele Potatoes from each 
ALZER’S SEEDS, 


pe 
ay to 
60,000 BUSHELS ‘SEED P OES CHEAP. 


M Wy TE BOnAnes OATS took the Agrioulturist’s prise— 
ie Geld— Oates in America; 184 bu. 


NOWTH PelPUE ST tne Sates | Saacione eiont fos fa - ae My a rg 


& great specialty of FARM NEEDS. 


re irasses, Clover, W Catalogue 
Farm 
is beautifully illustrated, contains several brian iS atetes patie’ 
parlor. 


at nt © to [Pr Send 5c. for 
cum aeoe wif cond Cottbeoee samples upon receipt of Sc. 


JOHN A. SALZER. ER LACROSSE. WISCONSIN= 


COOLEY CREAMERsS 


ARE THE most POPULAR ANMIONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 
the PROCESS EXPELS the | 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY. and PRE 
VENTS the deve! BACTERIA, 
thus ing the UREST FLA von, 
and ¢ tor the great number of Medals 



































CURRANT 


HEADQU UARTERS. 


FAY a G 





GRAPE 





NEW GRAPES Fittie tarectisint 


er 
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BALTIMCRE WURSPRIDS. 
PEACH TREES A SPECIALTY. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 


1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock. 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


W 5 to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRI- 
FOOT. GRAPES. &c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varie ties of WRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRU "BS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retal!. To dealers we can offer stock 
on favorable ter ne, and the best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Pace Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


z= 





Estavlished i1sSs°so. 


H. GIBSON, 
Allen Street, Locust Point, Balto. 


Having placed't p Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 


Drain Tile («ith or without collars), Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


At Gowest Prices and — te any in the Market. 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 





Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


vite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
ae 2, 3 and a4 gare APPLES—Stavdard and Dwart. CHERRIES—Standard 


ARS— 
Py Beart rar APRIC B APPLES, HULBERRIES, GRAPEVIN of the most 
kinds. together be other emali fruits. Our Collections of EVERGREENS, ORNA- 
be AL TR AND SHRUBS are large, and embrace most a the rarest sorts. 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY maiL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO. ALL Goons DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 





W.D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


Formed by the Northe 
lvania Railroads on the 
uthwest to 








W. MAGER, 


Formerly Chemist of 
N.C. Fertiliser Control 
Station. 





G W. LEHMAN, Ph.D 


Chemist and Metallurg ist 
Balto. Copper Works. 





Central and Penn- 
est, Northwest and 


LEHMAN & MAGER, 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 
N LYses of all Generiptions—Many 
& ls, Chemical Ferti yoid 


og G 


Soi 
(by fire process), Lead, Map 
and Silver by, Av POoal re and othe. 


nerais. Water ae 8 manufacturing and 
yr use. neral waters and various.pro- 
ota of art. Terms moderate 


PITTSBURG CINCINNATI, 
UISVILLE i INDIAN APO oe 
IS and 


OTHER em Poin 


Baltimore and 8 Fetome, and Alexandria and 


fredericksb gon we South to 
WASHINGTON, RCH MO 


and all ayy » ‘the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES 


The only All-BRail Line with no Omni. 
bas Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT 
_ RA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, at 


UFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 

or Dagengs called for and cuecked at the 
notels an paces residences through to destina- 
Sea. a ing and Parlor Car accommodations 


rough tickets sold and information 
een al at Company's office, 


N. EB. Oor. Baltimore and Oalvert Streets, 


AT DEPOT WN. C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charies Street Station, 


and Hah 
seer 
Book of - 


t 
'Y, M.D. 
8s. 





WLS 


alnuts; Jane 
sft; idaboand 











Chestants— | 
See — | 


widen, Hus. | thor 
tt ares 


vi uable nov- 






crane 


oon, Y-¥ Tilus- 
ive Catalogue fire, 
ew Jersey. 


rated 
wa. PARET. Parry, 


SSS _— 


BALTIMORE And Pennsylvania Ave. Station. 
COAL TAR & MPC. O0|etittin ooffitttag, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Roofing Materials of all Kinds. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof Coating. 





“SIGH cLass 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 


Paint, Black Gloss’ Varnish, 


. P Bubach No.5 Strawberry Plants $4.00 M. 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime, other sorts, including Micher’ 6 Early one: 
an; so Raspber ants 
The dest geaynw mt peavanetces fone Choice Anne Arund el Camteleame Seed, Addr ss 


R. Ss. GOOLE. 
MARMAN’S. A. A. Co., Md 


@8" Send for Circulars, Samples ae i Seseen, 
16 W. Camden Street, Baltimers. 








SLINGLUFF & CO, 


Office—300 W. Fayette St. BALTIMORE. Works—Foot Leadenhall St. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES! 


We are now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods wea we guarantee 
fally up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, . 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. * 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 4 to 4 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 28 to t. Soluble Bone Phos . To \ High. ° 
ng 32 per cen ju wae meet the demand for a High-Gradé Fer. 


‘ GLINGLUF?’S HATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATS, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUF?’S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
penta enmatmenednnnmmmnnes as one of the Best Fertilizers sold in the marust Ot eng. grttd,; 








BSTABLISHED 1855. 


GEORGE 0. STEVENS, 


Pe, SASHES. 15 & M17 LIGHT ST., 


Baltimore, Md. 
| Bracket Shelves, Wooden 


en UNOS & Oy 


Mantels, | //} 
| Hotbed Sash, Sash Weights and Cord, Balusters, 


Newel Posts and Stair Rails, Brackets, Cornice and 
If you want to 





AQOmMB x emo-2 


Sawed Work, Church Windows and Pews, Stained 
w and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. 
BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 


"GEORGE 0. STEVENS. 


mEQGr>st>O PF 2OX GAZMS 





ee ON ee 








GEORGE F. SLOAN & BRO., 
Lumen, Doors, Sasn, Bricks, &c. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
414 Light Street Whart, 


BALTIMORE. 
Establishes 1611. 


A. BE. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVERWARE AND RICH JEWELRY; 
English, Swiss and American Watches of the Best Makers: 


.MPORTER AND DEALER IN . 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c., Wedding Presents, 








_——_—_______,,- —____. 








Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &o 
All of which is offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


No. 131 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, near hittin 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 








An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable v; 
absolutely Free from all Taint of Disease, and strie my hyn TO Pyoches idee 
splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market varieties, as oales the ve 
cream of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds, Also Pear (Standard and d Dwarf), Che ~4 
Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete assortment of Plum trees in the country 
Shade and Ornamental rrees, ae Vines, Small Fruits of all kinds, oeyres Shrubbery, &c. ke 
New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Addr eee 


J. W. KERR, 


Denton, Caroline County, Maryland. 


Batered at the Bostofiice, Baltimore. as Second-Class Matter. 
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